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Campus shows concern 
over draft possibilities 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Writer 


Most students are 
asking when and if they will 
_ be drafted and when and if 
the St. Michael’s R.O.T.C 
students are going to be sent 
to the Middle 
East. There 
are no easy 
answers. By 
law, the 
draft can be 
reinstated at 

any time. 
Because of 
the changes made to 
the Selective Service 
Act in 1971, students won't 
be able to be able to defer 
because they attend college 
full-time, as was their choice 
during the Vietnam War. 
But because of a 1970 Su- 
preme Court ruling, stu- 
dents are allowed to apply 
for a “conscientious objec- 
tor status,” which meant, at 


34 Bee as Vi er. they 


community service work in 
the United States but not in 
Vietnam. 

Dr. Frank Nicosia, 
chairman of the History de- 
partment, admits he con- 
sidered going to Canada to 

avoid the Vietnam 
aN but ulti- 
mately, he 
stayedinthe 
US. 
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Se of the 

“In those days, if you 
were. opposed to the war, 
you were immediately ac- 
cused of being in favor of 
North Vietnam and being 
unpatriotic. I hope I never 
see people in this country 
today saying that if you are 
against the war, you must 
be in favor of Saddam and 


theinvasion of Kuwait. That » 
au would be a mistake,” 


SMC employees 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Werner - 

When most think of the draft or the military 
reserves, they think how students will be affected. 
However, employees are equally vulnerable as two St. 
Michael's employees have already been sent to Saudi 


sent to Saudi Arabia with the 131st National Guard as 
a heavy equipment operator. Millette began working at 
Marriott in high school about 10 years ago and has been 
there ever since, Marriott Food Service Director Tom 


Ryan said. 


“He’s a very, very valuable person, a super indi- 
vidual. He’s the father of two small children,” Ryan said. 

- Millette, and his wife Deborah and their two 
children, reside in Essex Junction. 

Brian Fitzgerald, who has workedat St. Michael's 
for about three years as a groundskeeper, got his first 
orders on Nov. 26. Fitzgerald, a machine mechanic, left 
Camp Johnson Dec. | totrainin Fort Devens, Mass. and 
received his orders for Saudi Arabia on Jan. 9, his wife 
Michelle said. They reside in Burlington. 

“He really likes working on the grounds crew and 
can't wait to come back,” she said. 

Before Fitzgerald left: “His main concern was 
what’s going to happen to his family,” Human Resource 
Director Patricia Slattery said. 

“His job is waiting for him when he comes back,” 


Slattery said. 





che 
STAFF 


said. 

Nicosia says he gets 
lots of questions from stu- 
dents about his experience 
and the draft. 

“I've told my stu- 
dents that in the final 
analysis, it’s up to the indi- 
vidual to do his or her own 
thinking about the war, the 
political issues of whether 
it’s right or wrong, and 
whether he or she as an 
individual should respond 
positively or negatively,” 
Nicosia said. 

Dr. George 
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The high price of U.S. weapons 


The cost of the tools of Operation Desert Storm 


a> $1.11 Million Patriot missile 


(Aeeedek> $1.11 Stinger (pedestal mounted) 


tle 


F- 





In millions of dollars 


Source: Defense Budget Project based on Dept. of Defense data 





Stephen Conley, GNS 


Devil's Advocate 





y Jason E Aldous - 
Wen . 


RITER 


Controversy over 
the last issue of The Devil's 
Advocate was the primary 
topic of discussion by the 
Media Review Board Jan. 
25, but no definitive resolu- 
tions came from the meet- 
ing, which addressed a 
number of student and ad- 
ministrative concerns about 
the alternative paper. 

Deena Miller, Sec- 
retary of Communications 
for the Student Association 
(SA) said a number of stu- 
dents expressed displeasure 
with what they believed were 
offensive sections of The 
Devil's Advocate, during the 
Jan. 15 SA meeting. 

Three sections of the 
Advocate included what 
some readers considered 
offensive language, but the 
discussion at the media 
board centered on only two 
of them. 

The first, on page 
three, was a facsimile of an 
unsigned letter to the editor 
scribbled on notebook pa- 
per, which articulated a 
“harsh criticism," (as an 
accompanying editorial 
called it). 


~~ Asecond controver- 
sialitem was acommentary 
written by a student, An- 
thony Buono, who used 
strong derogatory language 
in describing the Saudis.The 
passage was also high- 
lighted as a pull out quote 
and printed in large type. 

“The feedback I got 
from the General Assembly 
and other students I talked 
to was overwhelmingly 
negative,” Miller said. 

Miller said among 
the problems students 
mentioned were that "The 
Devil's Advocate constitu- 
tion was unclear, that 
people visiting campus 
would get a negative image 
of the college, that the roles 
of the student editors and 
faculty advisers were un- 
clear, and that certain ar- 
ticles would serve to pro- 
mote hatred. 

Miller said the only 
letter of support for the The 
Devil’s Advocate came from 
a member of the General 
Assembly. The student said 
the The Devil’s Advocate's 
status as an alternative 
paper gave it, “the right, not 
to mention the obligation, 
to print articles that would 


stirs controversy 


not be found in the more 
pervasive media.” 

The letterwent onto 
say that if students had 
taken the time to read the 
article by co-editor Jennifer 
Klauber that accompanied 
the facsimilie on page three 
they would have seen that 
the editors of The Devil’s 
Advocate were just as dis- 
gusted by the letter as other 
St. Michael's College stu- 
dents would have been. 

Senior Klauber, and 
sophomore James Norcott 
serve as co-editors of the 
paper. 1990 graduate Peter 
Boothis listed asa"gradaute 
consultant.” 

“I certainly under- 
stand why people were dis- 
gusted, because we were 
too,” said Klauber, “It’s ap- 
palling that people are 
paying $15,000 a year to 
go here and this [the letter] 
is the best one of them can 
do to express themselves.” 

Klauber said she 
and the rest of the editorial 
staff did not hesitate to print 
the letter. 

“We printed it on the 
decision that it shouldn't be 
something that should be 


Please see Media p. 6 
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Delaney decides 
to pass up corps 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Stare Writer 


Don’t expect to see 
J. Dennis Delaney’s blue 
and white campaign mobile 
around campus this se- 
mester. Delaney, an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Modern 
Languages, took this se- 
mester off to serve his fourth 
term inthe Vermont Senate. 
Krassimir Vassilev, a Bul- 
garian political refugee, will 
replace Delaney until he 
returns. 

Delaney has been 
under public scrutiny the 
past two months because of 
his Dec. 12 announcement 
that he planned to resign 
from office to become the 
Director of the African Peace 
Corps operations, a presi- 
dential appointment. On 
Jan. 14, Delaney changed 
his mind and said he wasn't 
going totake the job after all 
and would remain in the 
senate. 

“I went out when all 
this business started getting 
noisy. I got in my car and 
spent some time driving 
around and stopping and 
asking ordinary citizens 
what they thought," Delaney 
said. "They said, pretty 
strongly, that they voted for 
me and they wanted me. It 
was a revelation and a very 
positive one.” 

Delaney said that 
this influenced his decision 
to stay. He said that he didn't 
take the press’ opinion of 
what he should do but 
rather the opinion of citizens 
in the Chittenden county 
area. 

If he had taken the 
job in Washington, Delaney 


would have controlled a 


budget of over $55 million 
and would have supervised 
about half ofall of the world’s 
Peace Corps volunteers, as 
half of the three global sec- 
tions of the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are stationed in Af- 
rica. 

“They were disap- 
pointed,” Delaney said of 
the Peace Corps' reaction to 
his decision. 

Delaney was criti- 
cized by many who said that 
he never should have run 
for office ifhe were planning 
to resign. 

Delaney admitted 
that he was offered the Peace 
Corps job before the Nov. 6 
election. 

“I received a call 
from the White House,” 
Delaney said. 

“I don’t know what 
he knew (before the elec- 
tion). I think it’s ok to con- 
sider another job offer but I 
think it would have been 
better if he had informed 
the voters (before the elec- 
tion),” Douglas Racine, D- 
Chittenden, said. 

“I knew he was 
thinking about it during the 
campaign season,” Vice- 
President for Academic Af- 
fairs, Ron Provost said. _ 

“St. Michael’s was 
going to give me a leave of 
absence until 1992 but the 
(Peace Corps)job could have 
lasted a lot longer than that,” 
Delaney said. 

A leave of absence 
beyond 1992 was not an 
arrangement the college 
could make, Provost said. 

“In trying to assist 
him and at the same time 
looking out for the welfare 
of the college, we would be 
unable to She his leave 


Missile matchup 


How U.S. Pat ot guided’ ‘anit. missile missiles 
ith fra 


Range 


Speed ——— 


offensive missiles: 


400 miles 


75 miles 
per minute 


Launch weight ——— Nearly 8 tons 


Propulsion 

Guidance 
1 —Al Hussein model 
Source: Jane's Strategic Weapon Systems 


liquid fuel 


programmed 
on ground 


Sam Ward, USA TODAY: 





““T both sophomores, were 


beyond 1992,” Provost said. 

If he had accepted 
the Peace Corps job, 
Delaney was supposed to 
call St. Michael’s in De- 
cember 1991 to inform the 
College as to whether he 
could return in the fall of 
1992. 

Previously, Delaney 
has taught at St. Michael's 
and served in the senate 
simultaneously, but this 
year he will not. 

“It was disruptive 
within the department, and 
to students. The department 
insisted that we not con- 
tinue with that practice,” 
Provost said. 

Delaney, who has 
been teaching at St. 
Michael's for 18 years, will 
return next summer to 
teach one course and then 
will begin teaching full-time 
again next fall, Provost said. 

Currently, the 30- 
seat Vermont Senate issplit, 
with 15 Democrats and 15 
Republicans in office. De- 
bate arose because the press 
reported that Delaney was 
going to delay his resigna- 
tion for purely political 
reasons. 
































By Matt Mowry 
ASSISTANT Entor 


Two St. Michael's 
College students have been 
charged with burglary af- 
ter stealing bagels from the 
Bagel Factory in Colchester 
early Sunday morning, 
Jan. 20. 

Thomas M. Terry, 
20, and EricA. Paquin, 19, 
were arrested by 
Colchester police for 
breaking into the Bagel 
Factory. 

Sgt. Jeffery Bean 
said officers responded to 
a call at J.P. Trono’s Bagel 
Factory at 2:15 a.m. The 
officers investigated and 
found a broken window at 
the rear of the building. 

The students broke 
the rear window andavent 
fan, set off the silent alarm, 
stole an undisclosed 
amount of bagels and ran 
back to main. campus, 
Bean said. 

Terry and Paquin, 
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“The Democrats had 
avery negative reaction but 
my friends and family were 
very supportive. I guess you 
could call it a salt and pep- 
per reaction. The critical 
stuff came up originally 
because of bipartisan poli- 
tics,” Delaney said. 

Critics said Delaney 
stalled because if he had 
resigned while Democratic 
Governor Madeleine M. 
Kunin was still in office, she 
could have appointed a 
Democratic replacement, 
thus tipping the Senate 
scale to the Democrats. 


SMC students arrested) 
in bungled bagel break| 


- observed fleeing the restau- 


rant by a Domino’s delivery 
person, Bean said. The de- 
livery man brought the of- 
ficers on campus and iden- 
tified Terry and Paquin, who 
were walking outside, as the 
subjects he had seen run- 
ning away from the Bagel 
Factory, Bean said. 

Bean said the two 
students were taken into 
custody and bags of bagels 
were found in their coats. 
They were taken to 
Chittenden Community 
Correctional Center over- 
night. 

Steve Trono, general 
manager of J.P. Trono’s 
Bagel Factory, said, “We've 
been here for eight years 
and this is the first time 
we've had a problem with 
St. Michael’s students. I 
think the students at St. 
Michael's are great.” 

Trono said, “Every- 
one makes mistakes in their 
lives and these kids just 





However, if Delaney 
waited, new Republican 
Governor Richard Snelling 
would replace him with a 
Republican, keeping the 
senate evenly split. How- 
ever, Delaney denies the ac- 
cusation, saying that bylaw, 
he was required to take the 
oath and become a senator 
before he could officially 
resign. 

“Nobody who is 
elected can resign before 
they take office. I had no 
choice but to become a state 


senator (before resigning),” 


Please see Peace p. 7 





made a mistake. Hopefully 
they learned their lesson 
and won't make the same 
mistake again.” 

Terry and Paquin 
are applying for the Court 
Diversion program, Trono 
said. This program is de- 
signed for first time of- 
fenders so they will not 
receive a criminal record. 
Trono said the court diver- 
sion committee will decide 
reimbursement and a 
community service pro- 
gram for the students 
should the committee vote 
to accept them oA the 
program. 

“This is their first 
offense. They're not pro- 
fessional criminals. I'm 
hoping they'll go through 
the court diversion pro- 
gram and not get arecord.,” 
Trono said. 

Terry and Paquin 
were unavailable for com- 
ment. 
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Jonathan Kai Schmid 

Goals: I would work to- 
wards cross-integration of 
committees to unify them 
and create a better under- 
standing of their needs. I'd 
also work on diversification 
of the international pro- 


gram. 
Budget Problem: I would 
establish an ad hoc com- 
mittee with one member 
. from each S.A. committee 
to deal with all such issues 
before they reach the floor. 
Is the SAimage negative? 
I would increase awareness 
because most people are not 
aware of the S.A.’s func- 
tion. Without the S.A., 
they'd have nothing to do. 


Compiled by Mark Togo" 
STAFF ‘Wrrer- ans 


re 


BURLINGTON 


361 Shelburne Rd. 
at Flynn 


(Across from 
Sherwin Williams Plaza) 




















Keryn Wood 
Goals: I have four goals for 
this year: the restructuring 
of the hall governments to 
allow for better communi- 
cation, working closely with 
the residence staff on pro- 
gramming, bringing back 
the international program 
that really wasn’t devel- 
oped this year, and devel- 
oping programs on social 
issues. 
Budget Problem: We have 
worked towards fixing the 
problem. The budget com- 
mittee is working on recom- 
mendations to avoid such 
problems in the future. 
Is the SAimage negative? 
I don’t feel there is a nega- 
tive image. There is no apa- 
thy and the controversy is 
good. 












WINOOSKI 
8 Champlain 
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Goals: I would restructure 
the S.A. so that motions 
must be filed a week before 
they are voted on so that 
representatives can get the 
views of their constituents. 
I would also set up weekly 
office hours for the execu- 
tive board to make them 
more accessible. 

Budget Problem: There is 
no direct accountability and 
no person on the Finance 
Committee ‘is elected. The 
students were not repre- 
sented. 

Is the SAimage negative? 
Freshmen I spoke to said 
something negative or 
didn’t know about the S.A. 
We're not organized. We 
can't go to President Reiss 
and be taken seriously. 





Market Place 





PLUS TAX WHERE 
APPLICABLE. Offer 
valid on Pizza! Pizza! * 
or Pan! Pan!™ thru 3/10/91. 
No coupon necessary. 











Rob Teas 





Goals: I'd work on restruc- 
turing hall governments and 
defining responsibilities. I 
would work towards real 
social awareness. 

Budget Problem: When 
working on the budget, the 
goals would be consistent 
with the social awareness 
platform. They should have 
the goals in front of them 
during committee actions. 

Is the SAimazge negative? 
There is a negative image 
and an overall bad attitude. 
Students don’t know their 
representatives.I want to 
create some enthusiasm. 





Goals: I will work to raise 
social awareness and make 
sure all S.A. groups are 
committed to their goals and 
are committed to excellence. 
Budget Problem: I would 
have the budget proposals 
a few weeks earlier to allow 
for more time. I would fund 
the new groups more than 
they were with the ulti- 
mate goal of raising social 
awareness. 

Is the SAimage negative? 
I would work to turn the 
negative into positive by in- 
viting people to participate. 


© grlepatenatreatng BEST VALUE COUPON il El a Bae | 
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“Excludes extra cheese 
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Trying to stretch dollars when you're 
computer shopping doesn’t mean you're willing 
to make sacrifices. : 


That's why you should consider Sir ee ere someone who uses a different 
the nev, affordable Macintosh* type of computer. 


Classic® computer. See the Macintosh Classic for 
ithascvervthing younced- ROOTES Luray Eee eS eS SST 


yourself. It'll change your mind about 
including a monitor, keyboard, mouse, 2 megabytes of RAM, and cheap roommates. 
a 40-megabyte hard disk. Just plug everything in and the Macintosh 
Classic is ready to run, because the system software is already 
installed* And, thanks to the Macintosh computer's legendary ease 


of use, you'll be up and running in no time. Call 1-800 538-9690. Oxy 48() 


Like every Macintosh, the Classic can run thousands of avail- : ’ 
able applications that all work in the same, consistent way—so for local de aler information 
once you've learmed one program, you're well on your way to 
learning them all. And this is one cheap roommate that doesn’t have 
trouble sharing. The Apple* SuperDrive™standard equipment 





with evely Macintosh—reads from and writes to. 
Macintosh, MS-DOS, OS/2, and Apple II floppy disks, 
which means you can share information with 









* Macintosh Classic computers purchased before January 1991 include system software on floppy disks; software is not installed 
©1990 Apple Computer, Inc. Apple, the Appie logo, and Macintosh are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, inc. SuperDrive and ‘The 
power to be your best” are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Classic is a registered trademark licensed to Apple Computer, Inc. MS-DOS 


Ul ; 
Th ‘ia 
is a registered tragcemark of Microsoft Corporation. OS/2 is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. , € power to be your best. 
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What are 
'Scuds'? 


By Adam Nagourney 
USA TODAY 


They're about 40 feet 
long, weigh about 3,000 
pounds, rely on compara- 
tively old-fashioned tech- 
nology and aren't particu- 
larly accurate. 

But the Soviet-de- 
veloped Scud-B missiles 
Iraq has launched on Israel 
can travel 400 miles in just 
five minutes and carry a 
warhead that can level a 
city block. 

Seuds are capable 
of carrying both traditional 
warheads or chemical 
weapons. 

The Iraqis first ac- 
quired the ‘surface-to-sur- 
face weapon in the early 
. 1980s. 

They have since 
produced two modifications 
of the original missile. 

In 1987, they pro- 
duced the Al-Hussein. That 
missile had a 400-mile 
range, roughly twice the 
distance of the original 


Pleae see Iraq's p.7 









By Dan Tuohy 
Starr Weiter 





The 57th annual 
Who’s Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges will in- 
clude 44 students from St. 
Michael's College. 
















[Who's Who Among Stu- 


dents annually honors 
outstanding campus lead- 
ers with consideration of 
academic achievement, 
service to campus or sur- 
rounding community, and 
potential for future suc- 
cess. 






The number of stu- 
dents selected from the 
1991 class at St. Michael's 













basis of registered enroll- 
ment. Nominees were first 
selected by the class of 
1991 and condensed to 44 









This year’s selec- 
tion committee included 
Dean of Students Mike Sa- 
mara, Director of Student 
Life Jennie Cernosia, Psy- 
chology professor Dr. Jeff 
Adams, Biology chairman 











War, economy 
affecting SMC 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Writer 


With the economy 
already in a recession, a 
costly war could severely 
effect the economy and ulti- 
mately St. Michael's. 

Vice President for 
Administration and Busi- 
ness John Gutman dis- 
cussed the possible finan- 
cial ramifications ofthe war: 

“What will help us 
(St. Michael's) is that while 
we are not arich institution 
by any means, we are at a 
relatively strong position in 
terms of the size of our en- 
dowment, the level of debt 
that we have, and our abil- 
ity to respond to the chang- 
ing economic conditions,” 
he said. ; 

With the recession, 
the financial aid budget is 
already feeling the strain, 
Gutman said. 

“Indirectly, ifthe war 
puts a strain on the world 
economy and pushes us 
farther into a recessionary 
situation, it affects the abil- 
ity of our students’ families 
to be able to pay for their 
education. The major thrust 
of next year’s financial aid 
plan is already going to be 
directed at financial aid,” 
Gutman said. 


Ifthe warcontinues, 
the College will have to con- 
serve more energy, a pro- 
cess that began ten years 
ago when St. Michael's be- 
gan energy audits on all the 
buildings. | 

“If we had to, we 
could lower the tempera- 
tures in the buildings and 
renew an effort to close win- 
dows,” Gutman said. 

If the draft were re- 
instated and St. Michael's 
students were called to duty 
and revenue shortages oc- 
curred, the college would 
have to scale back in size, 
Gutman said. 

Ifthe war lastsmany 
years and a “ripple effect” 
occurs, St. Michael's could 
feel the strain on operations, 
including salary cutbacks. 

“I think that levels 
of salaries can go up and 
can go down. Wejust haven't 
seen them, in our lifetime, 
go down. I think it’s pos- 
sible they could go down,” 
Gutman said. 

However, other in- 
stitutions might feel the 
strain as well, Gutman said. 

“We can no better 
afford this than anyone 
else,” Gutman said. 


College is calculated onthe - 


Dr. Daniel Bean, and se- 
niors Ken White and Carrie 
Luistro 


Senior class presi- 
dent Luistro called the 
nomination a high honor. 
“It’s a great honor, be- 
cause it’s national,” 
Luistro said. 

“I'd say the 
honor is with more of 
a stress on academic 
performance,” she FO 
said. "A student 
with a grade point 
average of 1.5 
would not likely be 
nominated, even though we 
were not allowed to see a 
person’s grades." 

With the nomina- 
tions, there might be some 
students who will feel left 
out, Cernosia said. “I think 
this year’s. nomination is 
well representative of the 
class,” Cernosia said. 

Besides looking 
good on a resume, Luistro 
said, the honorisasalute to 
hard work and accomplish- 
ment. Students who are 








Name 
Address 
City 













Phone 
Ji if (AQ aS Re ae 


vip UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS ABROAD 
119 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, New York 13244-4170 (315) 443-3471 


Students nominated to Who's Who 


honored as the nation’s 
leading college students are 
entitled to use a reference 
service for postgraduate 
schooling or employment. 
“Some classes are 
terested in the 
nomination 
honor, and 
some are disin- 
terested — this 
year’s class seems 
to be interested,” 
Samara said. 

“I feel hon- 
ored to be aca- 
demically recog- 
nized by my peers 
and St. Michael’s College 
administration and faculty 
as a whole,” Bruce Zeman 
said of his nomination. 

“It’s a very nice rec- 
ognition which shows one’s 
scholarship involvement 
and potential for future giv- 
ing. The culture of the cam- 
pus is valued, indicating 
academic scholarship is 


in- 


beneficial and meaningful,” 


Samara said. 
Congratulations to 
the following St. Michael's 


SYRACUSE ABROAD 


Study in one of SU's academic programs in England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Israel, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other 
locations for a semester, a year or a summer of study abroad. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG! 


___ State 
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seniors who received 
nomination: 

Jason Aldous, 
Stacie Arnold, Lorraine 
Aucoin, Stephen Brazeau, 
Jeff Capobianco, William 
Conlon, Kerry Courcey, 
John Danahey, Kristin 
DeLuca, Renee Dickens, 
Peter Favreau, Christine 
Foster, Tammy Frain, 
Lawrence Harvie, Jr., Mark 
Hiatt. 









Also John Hickey, 
Kerry Hoctor, Kerry 
Kiernan, Jennifer Klauber, 
Kathryn Kuntz, Paul 
Lagermasini, Lisa LaLonde, 
Mary LeCours, ‘Kerry 
Lennon, Carrie Luistro, 
Christopher Marino, Lynn 
Martin, Jonathan Matte, 
Chad McEachern, Patricia 
McGowan, Nuri Munoz, 
Mark Nelson, Elizabeth 
Nichols, -Lisa Nigro, Kelly 
Nyhan, Dorice Reitchel, 
Colleen Scully, Melissa 
Smith, Peter Tilley, Jennifer 
Viner, Sandra Vreeland, 
Kenneth White, and Bruce 
Zeman: 
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Readers offended by paper 
Media Board reviews Devil's Advocate 


Continued from p. 1 


swept under the carpet,” 
Klauber said. 

Political science 
professor William Grover, 
one of the advisers to The 
Devil’s Advocate, said after 
the meeting that he was 
never approached by the 
editors. 

“My role is to act as 
a resource for them if they 
have any questions about 
anissue,” Grover said. “But, 
if they don't bring me 
something, I don't serve as 
a hands-on adviser.” 

Klauber said she 


" The feedback I 
got from the Gen- 
eral Assembly and 
other students I 
talked to was over- 
whelmingly nega- 


tive." 


- Deena Miller 
S.A. Secretary of 
Communications 





hoped the controversy over 
the letter would encourage 
students in the future to 
express their grievances “in 
a more articulate manner.” 

Klauber also said 
the purpose of The Devil’s 
Advocate is stated clearly in 
itsconstitution and appears 
on the paper’s second page. 

“We have very 
clearly stated that it is our 
purpose to facilitate critical 
thought and generate dis- 
course,” Klauber said. 

Rev. Thomas Hoar, 
Director of Campus Minis- 
try, said he believes it is 
important to have an alter- 
native paper on campus to 
serve as a forum for differ- 
ing opinions. However, in 
reference to the Buono ar- 
ticle, he said the mission of 
The Devil’s Advocate 
“should be subservient to 
the mission of the college.” 

“The mission of the 
college is the. overriding 
mission of our community,” 
Hoar said. “One of the im- 


portant parts of the mission 
of our college is to promote 
dignity and respect for all 
peoples.” ie 
Klauber said while 
the purpose of The Devil’s 
Advocate is to accept all 
submissions and serve as 


~ an open forum, it is not the 


paper’s policy to print ar- 
ticles that are openly racist 
or prejudicial to any group. 
She also said The Devil’s 
Advocate has, in the past, 
refused to print articles for 
varying reasons, and the 
editors do not automatically 
print every submission they 
receive. 

“We saw Anthony's 
article as a political com- 


mentary,” Klauber said. “We . 


saw it as Anthony’s opinion 
on the Gulf situation and 
the government and not the 
[Saudi] people as a whole.” 

Klauber acknowl- 
edged, however, “some bet- 
ter diction could have been 
used.” She also said that 
The Devil’s Advocate “deeply 
regretted” any belief by 
students that the article was 
printed with a malicious 
intent or to promote hatred. 

Klauber said the 
editors received the Buono 
article at the last minute 
and edited it only for gram- 
mar and spelling. 

“We didn’t think that 
the content of it would be 
that controversial,” Klauber 
said. 

Dr. Ronald Provost, 
Vice President for Academic 


"We printed it onthe 
decision that it 
shouldn't be some- 
thing that should be 
swept under the 
carpet.” 








- Jennifer Klauber 
Devil's Advocate 
co-editor 






Affairs, said the opinions 
expressed in the article were 
not the central issue. 





“Even if the article 
was controversial, were the 
opinions expressed in a way 
that was appropriate for the 
setting? I think that is what 
the community is asking,” 
Provost said. 

After hearing 
Klauber’s explanation of the 
paper's policy coupled with 
deadline pressure the edi- 
tors faced, Provost said he 
felt better about the issue. 

_ “At least it sounds 
to me like the editorial pro- 
cess was not absent,” Pro- 
vost said. 


"One of the impor- 
tant parts of the 
mission of our col- 
lege is to promote 
dignity and respect 
for all peoples." 


- Rev. Thomas Hoar 
Director of Campus 
Ministry 


Grover, however, 
said he felt a double stan- 
dard was being employed. 

“When Anthony 
[Buono] writes something 
in the Defender, lunatic 
things as far as I’m con- 
cerned, I don’t see any spe- 
cial meetings called,” Grover 
said. 

When WWPVsiation 
manager Bill Conlon told 
Grover it was not a special 
meeting of the Media Re- 
view Board but a regularly 
scheduled meeting, Grover 
said he was asked tu be 
there, and since he was not 
a regular member of the 
board, he assumed it was a 
special meeting. 

“He [Buono] of- 
fended Arabs two years ago 
when he wrote about 
chemical weaponry,” Grover 
said. : 

Hesaid that with few 
exceptions, everything 
written by Buono in the ar- 
ticle about Israel was simi- 
lar to an article written two 
years ago, which did not 


Iraq's Scuds hard to stop 


Continued from p. 5 


missile, but carried a 
smaller, 660-pound war- 
head. 

In 1988, they tested 
a third model, called the Al- 
Abbas, with a 550-mile 
range and an even smaller 
warhead. 

During the Iran-Iraq war, 
Iraqis launched almost 400 
Scuds. It was not known 
which models were fired on 


Israel. 

Duncan Lennox, editor of 
“Jane’s Strategic Weapons,” 
said the Soviets have de- 
veloped achemical warhead 
for the Scud, but it is not 
known if Iraq has one. 

U.S. attempts to wipe out 
the Scud were hampered by 
the fact that the missiles are 
moved around on trans- 
porters the size of fire 
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trucks. But the missiles, 
guided by gyroscopes, can 
be fired only from a station- 
ary position. 

Their crude navigation 
means the missiles are ac- 
curate only within one-third 
mile of their target. 

Though vulnerable to 
some missiles, particularly 
the Patriot, their speed 
makes them difficult to stop. 





generate the same amount 
of controversy. 

Michael Samara, 
Vice President for Student 
Affairs, said he believes 
there was no double stan- 
dard being applied. 

“If the same reac- 
tion from the community 
had occurred back then that 
took place at the last SA 
meeting, there would have 
been a special meeting,” 
Samara said. . 

Provost said that it 
was not the intent of the 
Media Review Board to 
“hang anybody.” ; 

“I think that the 
purpose of the Media Board 
is to say that, as a commu- 
nity representing the insti- 
tution, we have some con- 
cern about two editorial 
decisions that were made,” 
Provost said. 

He also said the 
purpose of the Media Re- 
view Board was to discuss 
these concerns in an open 
forum and to serve almost 
in the same capacity as a 
publisher. 

Defender adviser 





"I feel really com- 
fortable that there 
are editorial deci- 
sions being made. 
Whether or not you 
agree with themisa 
different issue." 









Dianne Lynch-Paley 
Defender adviser 





Dianne Lynch-Paley said 
that The Devil’s Advocate’s 
editors often sought her 
advice on different issues. 
“I feel really com- 
fortable that there are edi- 


torial decisions being 
made,” Lynch-Paley said. 
“Whether or not you agree 
with them is a different is- 
sue.” 

Lynch-Paley also 
said that it was important 
to recognize that the Devil’s 
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Advocate and its editors 
were undergoing a matura- 
tion process in terms of pro- 
ducing the paper, and that — 
the whole editorial process 


"I think the purpose 
of the Media Board 
is to say that, asa 
community repre- 
senting the insti- 
tution, we have 
some concern 
about two editorial 
decisions that were 
made." 


-Dr. Ronald Provost 
Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs 


was a learning experience. 

Following the meet- 
ing, Miller said she believed 
student questions about the 
conduct of The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate had been answered. 

“Iknew whenIcame 
in here that they [the edi- 
tors] would be able to back 
up everything they said, but 
I just felt that the issues 
need to be raised,” Miller 
said. 

Klauber said she 
was pleased by thé outcome 
of the meeting and by the 
fact that the Media Review — 
Board made no suggestion 
that The Devil’s Advocate 
be censored in the future. 

“I was happy with 
the way the meeting went,” — 
Klauber said. “That's what 
The Devil’s Advocate is all 
about, getting together and 
discussing opinions, and it 
was nice to hear where ev- 
eryone was coming from.” 

Klauber also said 
the recent controversy 
might help to legitimize The 
Devil’s Advocate, which is 
now Starting its third year. 

“I think it is a big 
step because it shows that 
people take us seriously and 
care about what we're do- 
ing,” Klauber said. 








Women 
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Come find out more about it! 


Communications 


Informational Meeting 
Thursday, Jan 31 


7:00 p.m. SE 101 


All Are Welcome! 
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rns renew 


objector status efforts 
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Dameron, assistant profes- 

sor of history, expressed his 

views on the draft. 
“Idon’twanttoseea 


repeat of what I had to go. 


through. Going through 


would probably draw only 
the first ten or fifteen,” 
Dameron said. 

Ifthe draft was rein- 
stated: “I would do every- 
thing I could to support 


registering, making students 
applications who were 
for con- seeking 
scien- conscien- 
tious ob- tious objec- 
jector tor status or 
status, ie were seeking to 
having to deal ar avoid the draft,” 


with local draft 
boards. I don’t want to 
see that again,” he said. 

“I was implacably 
opposed to the war. As I 
faced draft registration, I 
went through the traumas 
of having to decide whether 
to apply for the conscien- 
tious objector status,” 
Dameron said. 

Because conscien- 
tious objector status meant 
that one must testify to 
having opposed all past 
wars, something Dameron 
disagreed with, he couldn't 
go through with it. 

Dameron’s number, 
or birthday year, was drawn 
in the draft “lottery,” but he 
was number 361 and “They 
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diplomatic, it’s bullyism.” 


'Desert Storm’: 
A campus view 


“Given America’s super power claims, I cannot 
imagine that the U.S. would pull out even in the middle 
of an Israeli-Arab war. They would not pull out. We're 
dealing with fire. It’s a very delicate house of cards that 
can be pulled down very easily. George Bush gambled 
not only the lives of those troops presently over there but 
he certainly gambled the lives of those who are here and 
possibly might get called in.” 
- History Professor, Dr. George Dameron. 
“It's sad to say but an easy cheap American 
victory might erase all of the Jessons of Vietnam.” 
- Political Science Chairman, Dr. John Hughes. 
“A quick, painless, cheap victory for the United 
States, if it happens would mean that Bush would be 
vindicated, the Pentagon would be vindicated and even 
if the Soviet Union disappears off the face of the earth, 
Pentagon budgets will go higher and higher because 
they're going to say, ‘You see it’s a dangerous world and 
we need to keep spending money on the military.”” 
- History Dept. Chairman, Dr. Frank Nicosia. 
“The whole issue of how the Bush administra- 
tion has handled this is really suspect in my mind. Just 
talking about how we're going ‘kick butt’ over there and 
drawing lines in the sand and all of this stuff that is not 


- Michael Samara, Dean of Students. 


Dameron said. 

Norwich University 
has already felt the im- 
pact. Twenty Marine reserve 
cadets from all four classes, 
were sent to Saudi Arabia 
before Christmas, Norwich 
Public Relations Director 
Frank Griffith said. 

“Of the approxi- 
mately 1,200 students en- 
rolled at Norwich, 15 per- 
cent of the students here 
are in some type of reserve 
unit,” Griffith said. 

Some iost the credit 
they'd earned, others took 
early finals or found some 
way to retain credit for the 
academic credit they’d 
earned, Griffith said. 
“Financially, we can 





absorb the costs ok,” he 
said. 

The 20 cadets have 
had some training, Griffith 
said. He said he hopes that 
no more cadets will be sent. 

“In World War II this 
place was a ghost town,” he 
said. 

St. Michael’s Air 
Force R.O.T.C. senior Mark 
Loranger explained that the 
beliefthat R.O.T.C. students 
will be sent right over to the 
Middle East is incorrect. 

“The rumor of 
R.O.T.C. students packing 
up and getting sent over is 
null and void. I think that 
the probability of a draft at 
this point is minimal. No, 
we're not going. We're offi- 
cer candidates now. After 
graduation, we still have six 
months to a year of addi- 
tional training to do, de- 
pending on what area of the 
AL OLCe Wells Chi teres 
Loranger said. 

R.O.T.C. Capt. An- 
drew L. Butts confirmed that 
there are 10 R.O.T.C. stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s but 
declined to comment on 
their status. 


Continued from p. 2 


Delaney said. 

Delaney criticized 
the press, saying that not 
“one single journalist” got 
the facts straight about the 
resignation process. 

However, Racine, D- 
Chittenden, who is the 
president pro tempore of the 
senate and who got the most 
votes in Chittenden County 
last fall, was doubtful. 

“There are no hard 
and fast rules in the Senate 
covering it. I'm not sure that 
by law he had to wait to be 
sworn in before resigning,” 
Racine, currently serving 
his fifth Senate term, said. 

If Delaney had an- 
nounced his resignation to 
the senate, “We probably 
could have declared the seat 
vacant,” Racine said. 

Secretary of State 
James Douglas said he is 
“not aware of any law,” that 
deals with resignation be- 
fore the oath of: office is 
taken. Many states have 
special elections to fill va- 
cancies but Douglas said 
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Pentagon has deep pool of reserves 


U.S. military reserves represent a poo! of 1.6 million men and women. 


Active duty 


Arm 

Zn mua 
Na 

a) 24.040 


Air Force 

(____}153,630 

Marines 

(__}81,529 

Coast Guard 
17,773 


The president may call on 
200,000 reservists for active 
duty for up to $0 days, with an 
extension period of 90 days. If 
Congress declares war, 1 million 
reservists may be called to 
active duty for up to two years. 

If called, most reservists would 
serve in support roles. 


Army 739,156 
Navy 578,326 
Air Force 540,318 
Marines 195,559 

National Guard 

Army 

Lee cee, i. colAAA OOO 
Air Force 


(__}116,061 


National Guard is a dual-status 
reserve group first authorized in 
1792. Governors may order 
units to active duty for state 
emergencies, such as strikes, 
riots and natural disasters. The 
president, via governors, may 
Call up National Guard members 
for any national emergency. 


Army National Guard, state-by-state === isi; 


Ala. 21,415 Ky, 
Alaska 3,198 La. 
Ariz 5,499 Maine 
Ark, 9,868 Md. 
Calif. 20,632 Mass. 
Colo. 3,994 Mich. 
Conn. 5,150 Minn 
D.C. 2213 Miss. 
Del. 2,269 Mo. 
Fla. 12,006 Mont. 
Ga 11,433 Nes 
Guam 501 Nev 
Hawai 3,5/9 N.H 
Idaho 3,603 NJ 
Itt. 11,849 N.M 
Ind. 14,416 N.Y. 
lowa 8,158 N.C, 
Kan. 7,309 N.D. 


he wasn’t aware of any such 
law in Vermont. The only 
similar situation is when 
member-elects have died 
before taking the oath of 
office. In those cases, the 
“current sitting governor 
hasmade the appointment,” 
Douglas said. However, he 
admitted that there was one 
day between when the leg- 
islature convened (Jan. 9) 
and when new governor Ri- 
chard Snelling was ap- 
pointed (Jan. 10) when 
Delaney could have “sent a 
letter of resignation.” 

DT. Kathleen 
Rupright, Chairperson of 
the Modern Languages De- 
partment, said Delaney 
never told the Modern Lan- 
guage Department about 
any of his plans. 

“He did not notify 
us. We heard it through the 
dean,” Rupright said. 

“All within a day or 
two before it came out in the 
Free Press I knew he was 
going to take it (the Peace 
Corps job),” Provost said. 
Provost said that he then 


. 4 SOURCE: Detense Department. Army National Guard, World Book 


Peace Corps will not 
get Delaney after all 


7,626 Ohio 13,477 
12,506 Okla. 8,867 
3,065 Ore 7,645 
7,372 Pa: 17,522 
9.952 Puerto Rico 9611 
12,463 RA 2,711 
10,748 S.C 14,049 
12.662 S.D 4 367 
9,832 Tenn. 14,810 
3.395 Texas 21.104 
472 Utah 6,319 
1,662 Vt. 3,330 
2,350 Va 9 464 
9,370 Virgin Islands 873 
4,374 Wash 6,780 
17,186 W.Va. 3,679 
12,106 Wis 8,932 
4103. Wyo 1,730 
told the Modern Languages 


Dept. 

Delaney would net 
speculate as to whether he 
will run again in 1992 but 
said that he doesn’t think 
that the recent months' 
criticism will have much 
effect if he does. 

“The media was so 
negative that it generated a 
lot of backlash in my favor,” 
Delaney said. 

“Because! chose not 
to take the position, that 
did a lot to clear the air,” 
Delaney continued. 

Delaney resides in 
Charlotte. He has one 
daughter, a St. Michael’s 
graduate, who now works 
in Vice-President Quayle’s 
office im Washington, and 
he has one 14-year-oldson, 
who attends prep school in 
Quebec. 

Delaney, who serves 
on the Senate Education 
Committee and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, said 
he will focus this term on 
higher education and 
criminal justice. Delaney 
said he will oppose the pro- 
posed tax increases. 
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Five years after Challenger disaster, all is not forgotten 


By Colleen M. Scully 
Executive Epitor just exploded. No one be- 
lieved him because of his 
joking manner. Suddenly, 
the principal came on over 
the intercom, and stated 
what no one wanted to be- 
lieve, that, yes, the shuttle 
had indeed exploded. 

Schools all over the 
country commemorated this 
tradgedy in a number of 
different ways. Some hung 
tiny American flags from 
windows, others hung 
wreaths with yellow and 
white ribbons attached. A 
wreath was placed on the 
Challenger memorial stone 
at Arlington National 
cemetary. 

The Challenger disaster 
was a tragedy for us all. I 
did not know any of the 
seven astronauts who died 
in the accident. But it still 
affected me in an enormous 
way. I am-Sure everyone 


There are very few mo- 
ments in my lifetime that 
have been etched in my 
memory forever. I remem- 
ber what I was doing when 
President Ronald Reagan 
was shot. I remember the 
nuclear disaster in the So- 
viet Union- and BabyJesse 
falling down the well. All of 
these were memorable, but 
none as shocking as the 
Space Shuttle Challenger 
exploding above the Atlan- 
tic Ocean near Kennedy 
Space Center five years ago. 

I was a junior in high 
school. I was in my study 
hall, waiting for class time 
to begin. One of my class- 
mates, and notorious 
practical jokester, came 
runnning in the room an- 
nouncing the shuttle had 
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can still see in their minds 
the vision of the shuttle tak- 
ing off one minute and dis- 
appearing the next. It made 
me realize how important it 
is to take advantage of ev- 
erything life has to olfer be- 
cause only God knows when 
our time is up. 

I believe it is particularly 
important for us to remem- 
ber the Challenger disaster 
at this time ol war. I know 
a lot of peopie on campus 


don’t believe this war will 
last long, a lot of students 
don’t believe the draft will 
be re-instated. These are 
interesting ironies because 
many of the same people 
didn't believe The United 
States would actually go to 
war. No one believed the 
Challenger could blow up, 
either. All of these trag- 
edies can and definately do 
happen. 

During this week, the 





Letters To the Editor.. 


To the Editor: 


This is in response to 
Clint Mills’ letter last week 
regarding “irresponsible 
sports journalism.” I wrote 
the Dec. 5commentary re- 
garding the Lisa, Olsen/ 


New England Patriots inci-— 


dent which Mills held upas 
an example of this irre- 
sponsible journalism. 

In response to his final 
question, no, I was not in 
the Patriots’ locker room 
that day. However, every- 
thing I wrote in the article 
was researched and/orcited 
from the report submitted 
to NFL commissioner Paul 
Tagliabue by a special in- 
vestigative committee 
headed by Phillip Heymann. 
To say it “was based on the 
testimony of one person,” 
as Mills says, is not only an 


‘insult tome, but also to the 


committee which spent a 
month investigating this 


incident. 

Second, I disagree with 
Mills' contention that jour- 
nalists were the downfall of 
the Patriots this season. The 
sexual harassment issue 
was not the only thing 
dogging the Patriots this 
past fall. There was also an 
incident in which some 
members of the team were 
arrested after a fight in a 
Providence bar. Not only 
that, they lacked either a 
mature or healthy starting 
quarterback. They have a 
running back who has yet 
to return to his Rookie of 
the Year form, and count- 
less injuries. 

The Cincinnati Bengals 
faced a similar furor over 
not allowing a female re- 
porter in their locker room. 
They made the playoffs. The 
Patriots went 1-15. Let’sjust 
face it—this was not their 
year. 


The Defender needs YOU!!! 


The Defender welcomes 
participation from all stu- 
dents. We need writers, 
photographers and ad rep- 
resentatives. Story meet- 
ings are every Monday night 
in Alliot Upper Lounge from 
6:30-7:15. NO EXPERI- 
ENCE IS NECESSARY! 
There are many fun and 
interesting stories to write 
about. Please come and 
find out more about it. We'd 
love to see you. 


wae: 





Anyone interested in selling 
advertisements is encour- 
aged to do so. Being an 
ad_ representative looks 
good on a resume and isa 
good way to earn a little 
cash. 

Please come to our 
informatinal meeting on 
Wednesday, Jan. 30 at 5:30 
p.m. in St. Edmund's room 
334 for more information 
on being a Defender Ad 
Representative. 


same week when in 1986 
the Challenger took off for 
space and never returned, 
let's remember Christa 
McAuiilfe, Judith Resnik, 
Francis Scorbee, Michael 
Smith, Ellison Onizuka, 
Ronald McNair and Gre- 
gory Jarvis. These seven 
are outstanding examples 
of people who lived hfe to 
the absolute fullest and 
have been etched in our 
memories forever. 


Third, these sports fig- | 
ures are public figures. They 
are in the limelight because 
of ihe press. Not only that, 
they are role models for 

today’s youth. I'm not say- 
ing this is a license to criti- 
cize them. Sports journal-. 
ists do not go looking for the 
“dirt” on people. More often 
than not, the reason you 
rarely hear about some 
athlete or coach who de- 
votes his time to some 
charity is because they do it 
quietly and modestly. 

Finally, I will stand by 
my statement calling the 
Patriots “losers.” No one in 
that locker room that day— 
including sportswriters — 
said “STOP!” to what alleg- 
edly happened. 

John “J.D.” Enright 
Class of '91 


WRITE! 


If you have an opinion 
or comment, please 
write a piece for the 
Opinion pages. All let- 
ters or articles must be 
received on or before 
Friday afternoon. 

Contributions to the 
Opinion pages may be 
mailed to Box 275, 
SMC. 
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Winter Weekend 1991 


February 1-3 







Friday, Feb. 1 - Livingston Tayloy, live in con- 
cert. Doors open in Ross at 
T15: 

Opening Act: Tom Accousti 






SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
NEEDS VOLUNTEERS!!! 


FOR THE SPRING STUDENT 
PHONEATHON 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Feb 4th Feb 5th Feb 6th 
A.G.Edwards A.G. Edwards Prevel Hall 
Burlington Burlington S.M.C. 












Saturday, Feb. 2 - Noon- 2 p.m.- 
Touch Football in the 300's. 
Prizes to be awarded. 
2-4p.m. - Dating Game in 
McCarthy. Prizes to be 
awarded. 


























Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Feb 11th Feb 12th Feb. 13th 
A.G.Edwards A.G. Edwards Prevel Hall 
Burlington Burlington S.M.C. 
6:00 to 9:00 PM each night - Snack Food, Soda, 
and Door Prizes each night! 

$250 GROUP PRIZE for the organization with the 
largest number of volunteers over the six nights 






4 -7 p.m. - Live entertain- 
ment in the Rat. 21 or 
older 

















8-10 p.m. - Comedians in 
McCarthy. Anthony Clark and 
Elon Gold from the Boston 
Comedy Co. 






Please contact other individuals and members of your 
organization and call Rick Cote in the Development 
office (ext. 2396) for more information or to sign up! 












Sunday ,Feb.3 Freshman Tuck-in 


Special Events presents... 
Livingston 
_ Taylor 


Live, in concert 


Friday, Feb 1, 1991 
8:00 PM (doors open at 7:15) 


At Ross Sports Center, 
St. Michael's College 


Tickets on sale at the Flynn Theater 
and St. Michael's College bookstore 


Opening Act: Tom Acoust 


$5 - SMC students in $10 - Public advance 
/* y advance sales 
i La 4 


. dents, d - Public, day of 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR Meaccerdtiellens «406+ poreience 
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Seniors 


$1 Days ‘*Til Graduation ~ 


Sunday. Feh. 10 
9 pm- lam 
at Prohibition 


Buses will be running from the 100's and 300's 
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The Fireside 








oa 7 













Wednesday nights 
9 pm in Alliot : 


Ad Representative meeting for 
The Defender 





Tickets go on sale in Alliot only #1 Come find out more about it. 


Thursday. Feh. 7 
Friday. Feb. § 
During lunchand dinner 


Wednesday, Jan. 30 
5:30 p.m. 
St. Edmunds Hall Room 334 


Don't miss your shot! 


Operation Desert Storm! 
There are still hundreds of soldiers in the Persian Gulf who G tu d ent A S S OC 1atio n B ulletin 


have not received mail from home. Show these young 








Americans your support and write them a letter. Article 1, section 4, (The Anti-Discrimination Policy) of the St. Michael's Constitution is 
currently under consideration to be anmended. Here is the proposed ammendment to the 
, : article: 
Any Airman/Woman Any Soldier-Army Asielad 
Operation Desert Shield Operation Desert Shield Section 4 
APO NewYork APO New York Anti-Discrimination Policy 
09848-0006 09848-0006 — 
This association and all clubs and organizations recognized by it shall notdiscriminate | 
Any Sailor Any Marine on the Lt asis of race, color, Sex, religion, national origin or sexual orientation, and shall take | 
; ; : ; strict actions against affiliate organizations engaging in such a practice. 
Operation Desert Shield Operation Desert Shield 
FPO New York FPO New York The only addition to the original article is the phrase "sexual orientation." To ammend 
09866-0006 09866-0006 the St. Michael's Constitution so that it reads the above way, we need a 2/3 vote by the 
G.A. 
BEB ERB EBB EBB RBRBRBEBERBRERPERERRPBREERBBeees 
rT 5 : Esan Looper 
: > i q> - . Co-chair, Student Unity and Planning 
a a 
: oo : 
e a 
a a 
8 


=" Dates for elections of class officers, SA 
* President and Vice President are as 
: follows: 











BLOOD DONORS NEEDED 


Jan. 30 - Open forum Thursday, Jan. 31 
8 p.m - Cheray 107 Noon-6 p.m. 
Jan. 31- Election Day Alliot Hall 


Vote in Alliot hall St. Michael's College 


Feb. 1- Run-off elections 


Please share your good health. 


Feb. 12 - Executive officers 
assume office 


GIVE BLOOD AND HELP TO SAVE LIVES. 


ngs American Red Cross 







Ss 
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Guest director brings new style to spring Shakespeare 


By Stephanie Hughes 
Stare Weiter 


St. Michael's thes- 
pians will get a chance to 
perform a Shakespearean 
play this spring with the 
help of guest director Miller 
Lide. 

Lide, a professional 
actor and drama coach, will 
be directing Shakespeare's 
A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream to be presented in 
April. 
Lide graduated from 
the University of South 
Carolina and then served 
for a short time as a naval 
officer in the Korean War. 
He went to New York City 
on a John Golden Scholar- 
ship to The American The- 
ater Wing. 

Lide also acted in 
television soap operas such 
as “The Right to Happiness” 
and “All My Children.” He 
has performed in several on 
and off Broadway plays, in- 
cluding his debut with ac- 
tress Vivian Leigh in Ivanov 
by Anton Chekhov. 

Throughout his 
acting career, Lide has re- 
mained involved in the 
League of Resident Theaters 
across the U.S. “I've per- 
formed in literally the four 
corners of the United States, 
from Alaska to Southern 
Florida as well as Maine and 


California.” 

Lide also teaches 
drama in New York. In ad- 
dition, he has contributed 
chapters to books about 
style acting. 

Lide first came to 
St. Michael’s Playhouse in 
1980 where he played 
Sidney Bruhl in the mys- 
tery thriller, Deathtrap. He 
has also taught summer 
drama courses at St. 
Michael's. 


Despite hissummer — 


involvement at _ St. 
Michael's, Lide has never 
guest directed a play dur- 
ing the school year and said 
he is enthusiastic about this 
opportunity. 

Lide was pleased 
with the student turnout 
for the auditions which were 
held Jan. 19 and 20. Nearly 
30 people auditioned. 

He was also de- 
lighted with the talent dis- 
played. “They [the students] 
are very open to ideas and 
easy to work with,” he said. 

Lide, along with St. 
Michael's Theater Director 
Donald Rathgeb, consid- 
ered two other 
Shakespearian plays, The 
Tempest, and As You Like 


-It, but chose Midsummer 


because it has more female 
roles and the opportunity 


to use music. 

The scenery will be 
designed by Jim Peterson, 
the theater’s technical di- 
rector. “The set is going to 
be very stylized,” Peterson 


Miller Lide, director of the spring mainstage production of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 






Photo by David Adernato 






said. 


The scenery will be 
all two dimensional, with 
set pieces that move during 
the show to suggest a differ- 
ence in location, Peterson 





said. “It is a show that 
visually will have a high de- 
gree of contrast,” he said. 

Lide said he had no 
concerns about being a 
guest director although his 
directing style may differ 
from the style with which 
the students are familiar. 

Tony Roy, a senior 
journalism major who is also 
involved in theater, is en- 
thusiastic about the <ucst 
director. “ It gives us an- 
other theatrical point of 
view. It’s another director 
from whom we can learn a 
lot. He made us all feel very 
comfortable during audi- 
tions and I think he'll take 
us through rehearsais with 
the same comfortable feel- 
ing,” he said. 

Lide said there were 
advantages to having a 
guest director. “I think stu- 
dents are still at the stage 
where they are open to nev: 
style. That's one of the great 
things about having guest 
directors comein. They can 
compare them to the differ- 
ent approaches they'll meet 
when they get out into pro- 
fessional theater,” he said. 

Much of the re- 
hearsal time will consist of 
personal coaching and em- 
phasized that this is sure to 
be a learning experience for 
all involved, Lide said. 


Housing policy demands north campus changes 


By Scott Merzbach 
Starr Writer 
North Campus 


dorms will have new lounges 
on each floor, computer 
rooms, and a variety of 
decorative improvements by 
the time classes start next 
fall. 

Director of Resi- 
dence Life Lou DiMasi said 
the improvements are part 
of a project to make north 
campus a more attractive 
option. He said because 
there are plenty of empty 
beds, and because the cur- 
rent housing policy will be 
more strictly enforced, he 
wants students to have a 
better perception of north 
campus. 

The funding for the 
improvements is coming 
from special project money. 
Dean of Students Mike Sa- 
mara was unsure whether 
it would affect room fees. 

Major improve- 
ments on North Campus are 
slated for Hamel, Purtill, and 
Linnehan Halls, with some 
work being done on the 
Ethan Allen Apartments. 


DiMasi said there 
will be lounges on each floor 
ofthe three dormitories. The 
existing lounges will also be 
upgraded and made more 
appealing by adding new 
carpeting and furniture. 

Tim Pedrotty, the 
Director of the Physical 
Plant, said two or three 
computers would be put in 
each dorm. Samara said 
that many students have 
complained that by the time 
they have finished using 
the computers on main 
campus, the shuttle has 
been discontinued for the 
night. Lucas said this was 
one of the bigger concerns 
students voiced. 

A recreation area 
has been planned for the 
basement of Purtill Hall, 
which is currently vacant. 
DiMasi said the area would 
include foos-ball, a ping- 
pong table, and maybe a 
pool table. 

We have made a 
commitment to add new 
carpeting and furniture, 
Samara said. Much of the 
worn out carpeting will be 
replaced. 

Lighting, which is 


sparse inside the dorm 
rooms, will be improved. 
Lucas said the front side- 
walk may also get better 
lighting. 

The food service may 
also be improved. Samara 
said there has been talk ofa 
coffee service on the week- 
ends, though hesaid, “We're 
just brainstorming.” 

Transportation be- 
tween the campuses has 
been examined. Samara 
and DiMasi both said the 
shuttle-bus service could be 
more regular and continu- 
ous. 

DiMasi said there is 
a possibility that students 
living on North Campus 
could get discounts at Gold's 
Gym in the future. He also 
said there may eventually 
be aerobics in Purtill base- 
ment. 

' Pedrotty said some 
of the back porches of the 
EthanAllen Apartments will 
be renovated this summer, 
and there will be landscap- 
ing done around the dorms. 

All recommenda- 
tions for improvements on 
the North Campus came 
either directly or indirectly 


Photo by David Adomato 


The lounge of Purtill Hall, one of the many sites for im- 
provement next fall on north campus. 


from students through 
Lucas. 

The task force is 
composed of Stacia Bullock, 
Lou DiMasi, John Gutman, 
Tom Lucas, Tim Pedrotty, 
Bob Petersen, Mike Samara, 
and two students, Kristen 
Greene and Brent Francis. 

The task force had 
not been convened in three 





years according to DiMasi. 
Lucas, the North Campus 
Resident Director, said the 
taskforce seeks to make 
improvements in the hous- 
ing situation campus-wide. 
Part of the improve- 
ment process is already un- 
derway, a study area has 
been opened in Sloane. 
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Livingston Taylor, Tom Acousti 
to kick off winter weekend 


By Bill Conlon 
Stare Writer 


Livingston Taylor will kick 
off Winter Weekend 1991 on Feb.1 at 
Ross Sports Center. 

Although the concert features 
a big-name performer, the planners 
of the weekend are downplaying its 
importance, due in part to the prob- 
lems encountered in the past when 
big concerts failed to be successful. 

Scooter Callahan, co-chair 
of the special events committee, said 
the concert is being handled as a 
special event, but not as an extraor- 
dinary one. “The special events com- 
mittee has learned, through past 
experiences, that large concerts don't 
go over well. We don’t see this as a 
large concert, rather as a large Cof- 
fee House event.” 

Callahan said the concert is 
similar to a Coffee House event in 
that both Taylor and the opening 
act, Tom Acousti, perform alone 
using acoustic equipment. He also 
said the concert itself is different 
from the P-Day concert in that it 
offers participants a relaxing evening 
of music, not a day long outdoor 
music fest. 





Flag sales flying 


Livingston Taylor 


Callahan said he hopes 
to sell all 1000 tickets for the 


Dealers say sales of U.S. flags are soaring, each day 
exceeding even pre-July 4 levels, normally the year’s 





flag companies: 






By James Grass 
USA Topay 


War in the Persian Gulf has 
pushed sales of American Flags to 
new heights in the Hoosier Heart- 
land, as Americans show support 
for U.S. fighting men and women. 

Flag and banner stores across 
Indiana report increased sales of 
the 3-foot by 5-foot American flags, 
the most common house size. Other 
larger flags also are selling well, as 
are smaller hand flags and patri- 
otic t-shirts and sweatshirts. 

“We've been absolutely 
swamped,” said ChuckJewell, sec- 
retary at AllAmerican Flag Pole Co., 
in Carmel. “Flag sales have abso- 
lutely soared. It is just unreal.” 

The sales bootn started Jan. 17 
the morning after U.S. bombers 
began striking targets in Iraq and 
Kuwait. Retail stores continue to 
report heavy sales traffic and doz- 
ens of phone calls from customers. 

The upsurge has rescued flag 
retailers from midwinter sales dol- 
drums Jan. is typically the slowest 


Daily 
sales 


Average day in January July 3rd 


peak sales period. Sales by one of the nation’s largest 
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Source: 
National 
Independent 
= Flag Dealers 
= Association, 
Dixie Flag 
Company 
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Jan. 16-22 


month for flag sales. 

January Sales at All American 
usually average about 25 a day, 
Jewell said. This month, sales 
have averaged about 200 a day. 

“Right now the phone just rings 
constantly,” he said. “Putting the 
flag up is something people al- 
ways wanted to do, but never 
took the time to do. Now is the 
time to show the colors.” 

At Flag & Banner Co., Inc., of 
Indianapolis, customers gathered 
outside before the store opened 
Thursday to purchase flags. 

“Almost all flags we have are 
sold out, and all the flags we've 
ordered have been reserved. It's 
just unheard of,” said owner 
Karen Bush. 

“We've been in the business 10 
years and have never seen any- 
thing like this. I’m sure we've 
doubled anything we've done last 
year.” 


















event, but thinks a slightly 
smaller number will attend. 
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The Blarney Stone Irish Pub 


156 St. Paul St. - Burlington 


Next to What's Your Beef 
Open at 8:00 Mon. - Thurs. and 5:00 Fri. & Sat. 


A large crowd could lead 
to problems, but Callahan is not 


- concerned. “We are not really 


worried about security, ourmain 
concern is parking,” he said. He 
also said there would be security 
at the door to prevent people 
from taking alcohol into the 
concert, as well as security walk- 
ing around in the concert to pre- 
vent problems. 

Taylor's set willlast 60 to 
90 minutes and feature material 
from most of his albums. He is 
reportedly working on a new al- 
bum and may play some of his 
new material. 

Acousti’s set will run be- 
tween 45 and 60 minutes. His 
act will consist of a mix of cover 
tunes and original material. 

The doors open at 7:15 
p.m. with the show starting at 8 
p.m. Ticket prices for Saint 
Michael's students with college 


ID are $5 in advance and $10 day - 


of the show. Non-student prices 
are $10 in advance and $15 day 
of the show. Tickets are available 
at the Alliot bookstore and from 
the Flynn Theatre box office. 


gp night at 


the stone 


all out thursday 
night special 
863-2533 
Friday happy hour 5-9 pm 


free pizza 5 pm till gone 
100 days till graduation: $1 specials 


happy hour 5-9 pm 
free mtn. wings 5 pm till gone 
"set sail with the captain” night 


open @ 8 pm 
... 1O cent wings 


Tuesday college pool tourney @ 9 pm 
lst place wins blarney stone shirts 


free soda to desigmated drivers 


The blarney stone encourages students to drink responsibly 


Must be 21 to be admitted 
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Dr. King's teachings still relevant today 


By Jason E. Aldous 
STAFF WRITER 

While it has been 
nearly 23 years since Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
was killed, his teachings are 
being re-emphasized at St. 
Michael's College. 

This year’s celebra- 
tion of King’s birthday on 
Jan. 21 was limited due to 
funding constraints and 
scheduling conflicts ac- 
cording to Renee Dickens, 
president of the Martin 
Luther King Society. 

Dickens said this 
year’s activities included 
handing out balloons and 
ribbons on his birthday. She 
said the society also dis- 
tributed a sheet containing 
some of King’s sayings, and 
later in the day, his famous 
“Ihave a dream” speech was 
rebroadcast in the Alliot 
Lounge. ; 
“We felt limited in 

what we could do,” Dickens 
said. “There were so many 
other things going on, plus, 
we didn’t have the funds to 
do anything like bring in a 
speaker.” — 

For the 1990-1991 
academic year, the Martin 
Luther King Society received 
$550 from the Student As- 
sociation to conduct its 

_ programs. 

Dickens said the 
Martin Luther King Society 
was recognized by the Stu- 
dent Association last year 
as an official campus orga- 
nization eligible for funding. 
Since its inception it has 
grown to about 60 mem- 
bers including both faculty 
and students. She said the 
biggest problem the society 
has faced so far is funding. 

“It is difficult to do 
much with the money we 
are currently given,” 
Dickens said. “We would 
like to do things like bring 
in more speakers, but the 
way money is nowit’s nearly 
impossible to do that.” 

Dickens said the 
society’s main goal is to in- 
crease racial consciousness 
on campus. She said that 
King’s message was not 
solely for African-Ameri- 
cans, and his devotion to 
peace and brotherhood is 
especially significant today 
in light of the Persian Gulf 
war. 

“Maybe if we had 
really listened to Dr. King 
we wouldn't be in the mess 
that we are today,” Dickens 
said. 

Dr. Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Director of Minority 
Student Affairs, said King’s 
legend has endured so long 
because he was able to 








His message was a 
universal one, it's just 
that it was delivered 
by an African-Ameri- 
can man. 

-Dr. Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Director of 
Minority Student Af- 
fairs 





galvanize the support of his 
followers more than any 
other civil rights leader. 
Williams said while other 
civil rights leaders were well 
known regionally, it was 
King who was able to tran- 
scend local boundaries. 

King’s appeal was 
also able to transcend ra- 
cial boundaries,she said.. 
She pointed to recent events 
in Eastern Europe to illus- 
trate the timeliness and 
universality of King’s ap- 
peal. 

“When Communist 
regimes were crumbling in 
Europe, there were all these 
newly free people walking 
through the streets singing, 
in English, “We Shall Over- 
come,” Williams said. “He 
was aman whojust reached 
and touched everybody.” 

Williams said that 
part of King’s appeal could 
be traced to his personal 
magnetism. King was able 
to attract people from all 
classes and races to the civil 
rights movement. 

She cited the case of 
a Detroit housewife who was 
shot and killed in Selma, 
Ala. while returning from 
the airport after dropping 
off singer Tony Bennett. 
Both had participated in a 
civil rights march together 
earlier. 

“Here was a house- 
wife, awoman with children, 
and this famous singer, 
what was the connection, 
except this man with his 
magnetism pulling them 
together for this cause,” 
Williams said. 

“His message was a 
universal one, it’s just that 
it was delivered by an Afri- 
can-American man,” Wil- 
liams said. “While there isa 
tendency for African- 
Americans to claim him as 
their own, he was truly a 
man of global proportions.” 

Williams said King’s 
message was not intended 
for any particular race, 
culture or religion. 

“To put it in the sim- 
plest terms, his message 
was peace, love and broth- 
erhood,” Williams said. 


Since King’s death, 
there has been no individual 
of King’s stature who has 
stepped forward to assume 
the leadership of the civil 
rights movement, Williams 
said. She also said it would 
be difficult to find anyone 
who could fill King’s shoes. 

“He was the Moses 
of our time,” Williams said, 
“and it will be a long time 
before anyone- white, black, 
blue, or green can come 
forward to accomplish the 
things he did.” 

Many professors feel 
it is important to reiterate 
King’s teachings in the 
classroom. Political science 
professor William Grover 
said he doesn’t find it diffi- 
cult to teach a generation of 
students that has grown up 
















By Deena Miller 
STAFF Writer 


Two students may 

have to wait until after 
graduation to study 
abroad due to the war in 
the Middle East. Juniors 
Pete Dombrowski and Matt 
Dastin were scheduled to 
leave Friday to study at 
Regents College in En- 
gland for the spring se- 
mester. 
“It’s pretty unlikely any- 
thing would happen,” 
Dombrowski said, al- 
though security was one 
of the reasons he decided 
to stay. “People haven't 
been allowed to travel as 
extensively because the 
school is responsible,” he 
said. 

He had hoped to 
not only study in England, 
but travel throughout 
Europe. His travel agent, 
having had experience 









after King’s death about 
what King stood for. He 
also said that there are no 
special difficulties encoun- 
tered in teaching about an 
African-American civil 
rights leader at a predomi- 
nantly white school. 

“I try to encourage 
them [students] to talk 
about the kind of messages 
that he [King] makes,” 
Grover said. “I think that if 
people are talking about him 
and communicating there 
is a chance that they can 
break out of the patterns of 
guilt and patterns of silence 
about racial questions. 

“I think that it’s 
when people keep their feel- 
ings inside that it’s more 
hannful,” Grover said. 

Grover said he found 


Students change study abroad 
plans due to war in Persian Gulf 





I was really disap- 
pointed, but there will 
be times that it will 
be more proper to go 
abroad. 

-Matt Dastin 








travelling in the Middle East, 
was reluctant to book the 
tickets for him. 

“We waited until the 
last possible minute to de- 
cide,” Dombrowski said. 
The last day to pick up 
classes for the spring se- 
mester wasJanuary 16, the 
day the war started. After 
putting alot ofworkintothe 
process of studying abroad, 
both he and his parents 
decided it was too danger- 
ous. 

Matt Dastin wasn't 
pleased about the situation. 
“I was really disappointed 
but there will be times that 
it will be more proper to go 


Quit smoking February 14 - March 30, 1991, and win a 
Caribbean Holiday for two! (If you quit Jan 1, 1991 or after, 
you are still eligible to participate in this contest) 


Join a workship at Health Services to help you quit. Regis- 
ter: ext. 2234 or 2426 


Sponsored by the Agency of Human Services, Vermont 
Department of Health, and the Vermont Lung Association 





King interesting because he 
challenged our concepts of 
democracy, freedom and 
equality. 

“He asked us to take 
our concepts seriously,” 
Grover said. 

Grover agreed with 
Williams’ assessment that 
King’s message was a uni- 
versal one. He said that 
while it initially began as a 
message for African-Ameri- 
cans, after the escalation ol 
the war in Vietnam, it grew 
to encompass humanity as 
a whole. 

“We should remem- 
ber that it was a message 
that was steeped in love and 
steeped ina hope that we all 
would one day come to feel 
those concepts of peace and 
brotherhood,” Grover said. 





abroad, " he said. 

Dastin and 
Dombrowski didn't have 
too much trouble picking 
up last minute classes. 
“The teachers and de:in 
were pretty understand- 
ing, they helped a lot,” 
Dombrowski said. 

THGARWAT i has 
prompted many schools in 
Vermont to cancel spring- |’ 
time trips abroad, includ- 
ing Burlington High 
School. 
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Students explore the black experience in America 


By Sarah Dowley 
Features Epitor 


Dr. Dorothy Wil- 
liams, director of Minority 
Student Affairs, is teaching 
the Black Experience in 
America this semester. 
Williams is optimistic about 
the class. “I am a lover of 
scholarship. I take my role 
as a teacher very seriously,” 
she said. | 

Previously taught by 
Dr. Kuntz, this history 
course focuses on the Af- 
rican background from the 
fifteenth century to the civil 
nghts movement. 


Students sharing ideas in Dr. Williams’ class 


Williams said the 
class will take a “hard look” 
at the slave system in 
America. “Every experience 
that African Americans have 
had and will have will be 
tied to. the slave. system. 


That’s a part of our history © 


we can never get rid of,” she 
said. 7 

Williams provides 
her students with many 
reading resources. “If one of 
my objectives is to enlighten, 
all different views are as 
important as anyone else’s,” 
she said. Students need to 
think critically and question 


recorded history to form 
their own personal per- 
spectives, she added. 

The class goal is to 
seek the truth, Williams 
said. “The responsibility of 
the student is to remain 
open-minded,” she said. 
Williams said that by inves- 
tigating history, wecan “add 
more links tothe chain” and 
hopefully enlighten our- 
selves and each other. 

The black experi- 


-ence in America isn’t just 


about black and white dif- 
ferences, she said. Ameri- 
can society needs to bring 


the “human family” to- 
gether, so that everyonecan 
learn to trust each other, 
Williams said. “We havea 
lot of work to do on our 
collective kinfolks,” she 
said. nolt 


It is this. healing % 
process that must take 
place, Williams said. “Only 
when you look at the prob- . 
lem, can the healing be- 













Student 


By Angela Marie Frye 
Starr WrirER 


“Echoes In The At- 
tic,” a new one-act play 
written by SMC junior Su- 
san E. Morrissey was se- 
lected to be presented as a 
showcase production at the 
Region I finals of the Ameri- 
can College Theater Festi- 
val (ACTF) Jan. 26 at the 
University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The play is the 

tory of how one family deals 

h the difficult, contro- 
ial topic of incest. 

On stage, old boxes, 

i¢ tables, a storage 
tricycle and other 
reated the atmo- 
an old dusty attic. 

Chairs were set up 

ree sides of the stage 

ie audience felt they 

e directly in the scene 
.th the actors. 

Throughout the play 
a single family struggles to 
accept the fact that it is one 
of many that has suffered 


written 


from the tragedy of incest. 

The actors brought 
out the individual charac- 
teristics of people in real life 
situations 
who have 
been victim- 
ized. 

Each 
character in 
the play ex- 
periences the 
effects of 
withdrawal, 
denial, an- 
ger, and a 
sudden real- 
ization of 
what has 
happened to 
them and 
their family 
members. 


Qo: Wed peat oe al 
Newcombe 
portrayed 


minded about my charac- 
ter. It took weeks to get over 
the horror and reality of 


what I had to do in terms of 


Photo by David py, baton 
Karen Newcombe (left) and Ellen Lucey (right) rehearse 


themotherof| — Echoes in the Attic, by Susan Morrissey 
three chil- 
dren who had been taken 
advantage of by their fa- 
ther. “I tried to be open 





playing my part. I really 
had to try and let go of my 
thoughts about the woman 


I had to. portray,” 
Newcombe said. 
Ellen Lucey played 


one > of the daughters who 
suffered at- 
tacks from 
her father. “It 
was hard for 
me to relate 
to my char- 
acter! a bes 
cause I have 
never gone 
through any- 
thing like 
this,” Lucey 
said. 

Julie 
Alexander 
fagreed that 
knowing her 
fellow cast 
members 
helped her to 
open up to 
the difficult 
subject mat- 
ter. “I feel 
the topic of 
incest needs to be exposed,” 
Alexander said. “It’s the 
kind of subject matter that 


ea 


if 
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gin,” she said. The deal t340 
challenge bigotry and injus- 
tice wherever it rears its ugly 
head,” she said. 

Williams said her 
students are receptive and 
are encouraged to express 
their views. “I’m going to 
learn’ from them [the™ ‘stu- 

dents]. I think {ee 
well,” she said. 


should wake people up!” 





Four SMC thespi- © 


ans won Irene Ryan acting 


awards and went to the 


regoinal ACTF to compete 
for national honors at the 
Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington D.C. later this se- 
mester. Recipients included 
Julie Alexander, Ellen Lucey, 
Karen Newcombe, and Tony 
Roy. uf 








Spring Break - Daytona 


Avoid Costly Room Rates! 
here are a wide variety ¢ 
otel properties to meet you 
eeds - ask for a recom- 

endation! 


Call 1-800-223-1965 | 


| DOTS (Daytona Orlando 
Transit Service) offers 
shuttle transportation 
from Daytona Beach Air- 
port and Orlando Airport 
to your hotel. We also of- 
fer transportation to your 
favorite attractions. 

call 1-800-223-1965 
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By Matt Mowry 
AssisTANT Epitor 


Wednesday Jan.30 


Los Angeles Guitar Quar- 
tet at 8pm in the Ira Allen 
Chapel, UVM, Burlington. 
Tickets cost $17.50, $12.50, 
and $7.50 and are available 
at the UVM campus ticket 
store and the Flynn box of- 
fice. 


George Houghton- A Civil 
War Legacy will be pre- 
sented at the Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington at 7p.m. 


Bluegrass with Breakaway 
every Wednesday night at 
Sneakers, 36 Main Street, 
Winooski. 


Auditions for Li’ Abner, 
opening at the Lyric The- 
ater, through Feb.1, at 7- 
10pm at South Burlington 
High School, 550 Dorset St. 


Open Forum to SA elec- 
tions at 8SpminCheray 107. 
Candidates will give 


speeches and take ques- 


tions. 


Thursday Jan.31 


Tom and Terry every 
Thursday night at 
Rasputins, 165 Church St., 


Burlington. 


Movies shown in the 
Rathskeller at 7-1 1pm. Free 
of charge. 


A blood drive will be held 
from 12-6pm in Alliot Hall. 


Friday Feb.1 


Livingston Taylor will 
perform at Ross Sports 
Center at 8p.m. Tickets are 
available at the Alliot book 
store and the Flynn box of- 
fice. Tickets for students and 
staff cost five dollars before 
concert and $10 at the door. 


Swingshift Jazz at 9:30 at 
Vermont Pub and Brewery, 
144 College St., Burlington. 


Van to Nowhere leaves 
Alliot rotunda at 7p.m. 


Saturday Feb.2 


Dancing at the Border, 
1888 Main St., Burlington, 
Nectar’s, Main St., Burling- 
ton and Prohibition, 163 
Church St., Burlington. 


180 Main St. Blues will 
perform at 9:30 at Vermont 
Pub and Brewery, 144 Col- 
lege St., Burlington. 


Seven on seven football 
tourney at 12-2p.m. on 300 
townhouses field. 


Night skiing at Bolton 
Valley from 3:30-10p.m. 
Sign up in Student Activi- 
ties office in Alliot hall. 


Sunday Feb.3 


Brian Camelio Quartet will 
perform at 3p.m. at Vermont 
Pub and Brewery, 144 Col- 
lege St., Burlington. 


The Marriage of Figaro, 
performed by the New York 
city Opera national Com- 
vanv. at 8p.m. at Flvnn 


Theatre. Tickets cost $50, 
$35, $27.50 and $15 and 
are available at the UVM 
campus ticket store and 
Flynn box office. 


Monday Feb.4 


Ping pong tournament at 
Ross Sports Center. Sign 
up at Intramural office in 
Ross. No set hours. 


Tuesday Feb.5 


Jazz every Tuesday night 
at Sneakers, 36 Main St., 
Winooski. 


Sonya Sanchez, renowned 
poet and author will be 
reading her work in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 
8p.m. 


Wednesday Feb.6 


Discover applications are 
available in the Office of 
campus ministry for the 
weekend of March 8th. The 
cost of the weekend is $40. 


L.E.A.P. community mass 
held every Wednesday night 
in upper room of SMC 
chapel. 
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Ethan Allen Cinemas, Ethan 
Allen Shopping Center, No. 
Ave., Burlington. (863- 
6040). Matinees:$2, Eve- 
nings:$3 


Not Without My Deugh- 
ter, PG-13, 8:30. 

Eve of Destruction,R, 7:20, 
9:10. 

Look Who’s Talking Too, 
PG-13, 7:00. 

Ghost, PG-13, 6:50, 9:15. 
Misery, R, 7:10, 9:20. 





Loews Nickelodeon, 222 
College St., Burlington. 
(863-9515). General ad- 
mission, $6. 


The Grifters, R, 1:00, 3:30, 
7:10, 9:50. 

Dances With Wolves, PG- 
13, 1:20, 5:00, 8:30. 
Edward Scissorhands, PG- 
13212°5083°00;.5:1057.20 
9:40. 

White Fang, PG, 1:30, 3:55, 
7:00, 9:30. 

Awakenings, PG-13, 1:10, 
3:45, 6:50, 9:20. 
Godfather Part II, R, 1:40, 
5:20, 8:50 





The Campus Speaks 


How long do you think the war in the Persian Gulf will last? 


By George Hoffmann and Dave Adomato - 
Starr Writer 





Michael Novack, sopho- 
more 

“This isn’t going to 
be over for awhile. The 
longer it goes, the more 
public outcry will be heard 
against our involvement. I 
think it will most likely move 
to a ground war and that’s 
what’s really scary because 
a lot of people are going to 
die. I hope they can resolve 
this as quickly as possible 
before any more lives are 
lost.” 


_ Pxoto Epiror 


Mike Bachanz, freshman 

“I think it’s going to 
last longerthan people think 
it is. Saddam Hussein has 
not made any effort to 
withdraw. Ithink no matter 
what would have happened 
it would have been a no-win 
situation. If we did not at- 
tack, he would have eco- 
nomically crippled Europe 
and Japan. Then again now 
that we are at war, thou- 
sands of people are going to 
die and we have destroyed 
any chance for negotiations 
with the middle east in 
general.” 


Troy Brown, junior 


4 “I think it’s going to 

last a long time. I think 
people are fooling them- 
selves if they think it will 
end soon. | think it will last 
a few months or longer. I 
think the people think the 
air raids will end the war 
quickly.” 


Elizabeth Guzman, TESL 
Program 

“I think things are 
getting worse. I think it’s 
something I cannot predict, 
as many people believe iit 
will be a short war, but in 
my opinion, how things are 
going, it will take a little 
longer.” 





Craig Belmore, sophomore 
“I'm pessimistic 
about the whole thing, for 
some reason a short war 
seems too neat. You've got 
to consider what’s going to 
happen after the war if the 
U.S. wins. Then whatever 
is decided upon, a peace 
settlement has to be en- 
forced. Therefore even ifwe 
do win we will be there fora 
long time. If we lose, which 
is doubtful due to technol- 
ogy, you've got to consider 
what’s going to happen, the 
fear of another Vietnam.” 
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Keeping intramural sports in perspective 


By KEITH LEONARD 
Sports Epiror 


I happened to come 
across a Situation last se- 
mester that was quite dis- 
turbing to a number of my 
intramural volleyball 
teammates. Though I was 
not a first-hand witness to 
this incident, I did find 
myself in the midst of a 
controversey that __ pro- 
voked me to reevaluate my 
perceptions of the “es- 
sence” of intramurals. 

Throughout’ the 
first couple weeks of the 
volleyball season one team 
was videotaping their 
games for a purpose that I 
could not verify. No harm 
done here, right? 

Well, apparentley 
nobody was too concerned 
about the filming of these 
games until this team suf- 
fered a close loss and used 
the tapes as a tool for pro- 
test. The grounds for pro- 
test were based on incon- 
sistent and inaccurate calls 
on the part of the officials. 

Fortunately, the in- 
tramural office personnel 
refused to review the game 
tape, but after some con- 
templation the officials 
agreed they had blown 


some calls and the game 
was scheduled to be re- 
played at a later date. 

Still a harmless 
scenario, right? I mean, no 
one should have to feel as 
though they were cheated 
out of something as “perti- 
nent” as an intramural 
game! 

Anyway, the mem- 


bers of my team were — 


somehow excluded from all 
of this contemplating and 
rescheduling and were not 
notified of the make-up 
until two or three days be- 
fore the game. 

My team had taken 
everything in stride up to 
this point, until our cap- 
tain got a call, only a half 
hour before the game, in- 
forming him that the pro- 
testing team claimed they 
never received any infor- 
mation on the make-up 
date. 

For those who are 
not involved in intramural 
activities, I should mention 
that it is not always an easy 
task to lure six or seven 
players away from their 
books and into the gym on 
such short notice. 

In almost all cases, 
a team is forced to forfeit 


the game if they cannot 
come up with enough play- 


ers to compete. 
In this case, the 


intra mural office personnel 
said they had sent notices 
to both teams concerning 


the rescheduled game. 
Commentary 


The protesting team was 
allowed yet another chance 
for a make-up game to be 
played in acouple days. The 


real problem came about | 


when my team had trouble 
coming up with encugh 
players and our opponents 
didn't show the least bit of 
concern. 

No matter, the game 
was eventually played, but 
my team was not really 
mentally into the game af- 
ter all that had taken place. 

The outcome is not 
relevant to the situation at 
hand, but the real harm 
was done when an intra- 
mural sporting event 
turned into an unnecessar- 
ily frustrating predica- 
ment. 


I hope I haven't lost 
you(the reader) by harping 


Wednesday, Jan. 30 
Thursday, Jan. 31 
Friday, Feb. 1 


on one small incident, but I 
would like to convey my 
views on the "essence" of 
intramurals. 

There is a reason, it 
seems, why intramurals are 
not a varsity sport at St. 
Michael's or any other 
school. For me, intramurals 
is a release from the dold- 
rums we often find . our- 
selves in while studying. It 
is a chance to get out and 
have some "fun" in a com- 
petitive atmosphere. 

When it comes to 
sports, I am as competitive 
as most and I don't like to 
lose, but hey, nobody does. 
It's too bad that a losing 
effort cannot be put to rest 
with a few handshakes and 
a "nice game" or two. 

There are blown 
calls in every type of sport- 
ing event from the intra- 
mural level to the profes- 
sional level, but I find it 
hard to believe that these 
inaccuracies affect only 
the losing team alone. 

In our situation, the 
officials did admit to blow- 
ing some calls, but it was 
also noted that these calls 
went both ways. The pro- 


‘test make-up was only a 


common courtesy, but still 


Monday, Feb. 4 
Tuesday, Feb. 5 


11 am_-to-_ 1:30 pm in Alliot 
S15 each 


may have been unnecess- 
ary under the circum- 
stances. : 
When an intramu- 
ral event leads to protest 
and frustration, maybe - 
things have gone a little too 
far, : 

Is it just me, or isn't 
there already enough pro- — 
test and frustration to be 
worrying about in this 
world? 

Intramurals are or- 
ganized for the enjoyment 
of everyone who chooses 
to participate. When a few 
of these participants ruin 
things for everyone else, the 
essence of friendly compe- 
tition is taken away. : 

It is. nice. to. see 
that people care enough 
about the things they do to 
try and make changes for 
the better, but there is a 
time and a place for every- 
thing. Some things must 
be taken into context before 
they go too far. 

It would be a 
shame to see intramural 
participation decline be- 
cause of a_ few people's 
misconstrued ideas of the 
"essence" of friendly com- 
petition. 
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Super Bowl XXV closest ever 
Ball control keys Giants' victory 


By David Provost 
Sports Epiror 


Football fans ap- 
proached Super Bowl XXV 
with wishes that there 
would be no blowout simi- 
lar to the ones delivered in 
recent years. These wishes 
were certainly granted as 
fans witnessed the closest 
Super Bowl played in his- 
tory. The New York Giants 
were able to hold off the 
Buffalo Bills and capture 
Super Bowl XXV, 20-19. 

The Giants’ victory 
was not sealed until Bill's 
placekicker Scott Norwood 
missed a 47-yard field goal 
with only 10 seconds left on 
the clock. Norwood’s kick 
sailed right and the Giants 
had their second Super 
Bowl title in five years. 

Ball control was the 
key to victory in the game, 
with the Giants keeping 
possession for 40:33 of the 
60-minute game, setting a 
a Super Bowl record. The 
Giants were able to chew 
time off the clock with the 
running of Dave Meggett 
and Ottis Anderson, along 
with short passes by quar- 
terback Jeff Hostetler. 

The key drive came 
as the Giants opened up 
the second half taking 9:29 
off the clock, and marching 
76 yards, with Anderson 


capping off the drive witha 


l-yard touchdown run that 


_ put the Giants up 17-12. 


; New York altered 
its offense during halftime, 
and the changes proved 
beneficial as they were 
able to move the ball effec- 


Intramurals 


Basketball 
-7 p.m. : 
urs. 8-10 p.m. 













Sunda 
Mon.- 


_ Poly Hockey 
Sun., Tues., Thurs. 7-9 


m. 
x Aerobics 

Sunday 7 p.m. 

Mon. & Fri. 12 p.m. 
Tuesday 8 p.m. 

Ping Pong Tournament 


starts Feb. 4— sign up 
now 


nter 


Gyn & Weight Room 
on.-Fni. 10 a.m.- 10 


m. 
Rat. & Sun. 1-9 p.m. 








tively against the usually 
stubborn Bill defense. The 
first half saw the Giants 
run a lot of roll outs to the 
right side but they were 
bothered by Bills’ line- 
backer Cornelius Bennet. 
In the second half the Gi- 
ants tested the left side of 
the Bill's defense and 
had much more 
success. 

The 
Giants started 
off the games 
scoring with an 
early field goal 
by last week’s 
hero Matt Bahr 
hitting from 28 
yards out. 
Bahr 's field 
goal last week 
with four sec- 
onds remain- 
ing, was the 
decidng factor 
in New York's win 
over defending cham- 
pion San Francisco. The 
Bills came back quickly 
and on the next series tied 
the game with a 21-yard 
Scott Norwood field goal 
that was set up by James 
Lofton’s 61-yard reception 
from quarterback Jim 
Kelley. 

The Bills used their 
hurry-up offense the whole 
game and got a great effort 
from running back 
Thurman Thomas who had 
135 yards on 15 carries as 
well as five receptions for 
55 yards. 

Buffalo jumped 
ahead in the second quar- 
ter, thanks in part to a 
roughing the passer pen- 


alty, which brought the 
ball to the Giants’ 4-yard 
line. The Bills took the 
lead after Don Smith 
fought his way into the 
end zone from a yard out. 

The Bills’ pass 
rush kept Hostetler out of 
the pocketfor most of 









t. hee 


game and sent 
him to the ground several 
times. With the Giants at 
their own six-yard — line 
Hostetler lost his balance 
after he tripped over 
Anderson, and was caught 
by Bruce Smith in the 
end zone for a safety, giv- 
ing the Bills a 12-3 lead. 
The Bills had 


trouble keeping the offen-» 


sive pressure on the Gi- 
ants, failing on their first 
four third-down conver- 
sions. Defensively, the 
Bills also had problems 


stopping Anderson and 
Meggett on the run, as they 
missed several tackles. 

The Giants came 
back late in the first half 
with an 87-yard drive which 
included a 20-yard run by 
Anderson. The Giants had a 
first-and-10 on the Bills’ 14, 

but Hostetler was 
unable to con- 

nect on his 


first two 
pass at- 
tempts. hav- 


ing the first 
deflected by 
Bennett and 
the second 
falling short 
inthe -end 
zone. 

On a 
third-and- 
10 Hostetler 
was finally 
a dee Geek 

enough time by 
his offensive line 
and tossed a perfect 
pass to Steven Baker in the 
corner of the end zone. 
Bahr’s extra point cut the 

lead to two, 12-10. 
After the Giants 


jumped ahead on their long 


drive in the first series of the 
second half, the Bills offense 
took the field for the first 
time in about an hour. The 
Bills were flat and had to 
punt after an offensive pass 
interference call killed the 
drive. 

The Giants came 
back and coach Bill Parcells 
went for a first down on a 
fourth and two, but Ander- 
son was’ stopped in his 
tracks by an unblocked 


Bruce Smith. 

The Bills took pos- 
session on downs and 
moved the ball well with 
their hurry- up offense. Af- 
ter a 19-yard reception by 
Kenneth Davis near the 
end of the third quarter, 
the Bills scored on the 
opening play of the fourth 
quarter witha31l-yard draw 
play to Thomas out of the 
shotgun. After the extra 
point by Norwood, the Bills 
regained the lead 19-17. 

The Giants, who had 
never lost this year when 
leading after three quar- 
ters, started their next diive 
on their own 22 yard line 
Hostetler was able to find 
tight end Mark Bavaro twice 
across the middle for big 
gains and eventually got 
the Giants down to the 
Bills’ 14. 

After a Meggett run 
to the three, Jeff Wright 
knocked Anderson for a 4- 
yard loss. Bahr connected 
from 21 yards, as the Gi- 
ants, with the fourth lead 
change of the game, went 
ahead 20-19. 

Buffalo, whose final 
dvive started with 2:19 left 
in the game, was finally 
able to convert on a third 
and inches, eventually giv- 
ing Norwood a chance for 
heroics. 

The 47-yard at- 
tempt was Norwood’s long- 
est attempt on a natural 
grass surface and instantly 
sailed right. 

The Super Bowl 
Most Valuable Player was 
Anderson who had 21 car- 
ries for 102 yards. 


Women first, men second in Nordic meet 


By Aaron Henson 
Stare Writer 


The St Michael’s 
cross country ski team 
showed strong finishes in a 
display of endurance and 
finesse at the University of 
New Hampshire/Castleton 
State College winter carni- 
vallast weekend inJackson, 
NH. The women’s team fin- 
ished first while the men 
placed second in the event. 

Eighteen teams 
from across the Northeast 
were represented in 
Saturday’s 20-kilometer, 
mass-start classical tech- 
nique races for men and 
women. The event was a 
one-day individual race for 
nine Division II schools. 

A stumble at the 
start by St. Michael's top 
nordic skier Andy Gelinas 


caused a slight bottleneck 
for the team, which found 
itself at the back of the 
lead pack after the hectic 
mass-start. Many racers 
from other teams 

also fell in 
tangled 

piles’ in 

separate 

collisions. 


Gelinas recovered and 
placed 35th, leading the 
team to second place for 
Division II behind Colby 
College of Maine. St. 
Michael's racers Ed 
Storey, John Dempsey, 
Aaron Henson, and Tim 
Flynn skied close together 
and all placed in the top 
two-thirds of the over 90- 
man field of New England's 
best college skiers. 


In the women’s race, 

St. Michael’s Rachel Hatch 
dominated the field of Divi- 
sion II racers, taking first 
place and finishing 

over 5 minutes 

ahead of second 

place finisher Kate 

Bergeron of MIT. 
Sophomore Col- 

leen McBrien and 

senior Lisa Lambert were the 
next ton scorers for the St. 


7 West Canal St. 


Michael's team, which too 
first place in Division II over 
Bowdoin College of Maine. 
The UNH/Castleton 
State carnival was the sec- 
ond meet of the season for 
the St. Michael’s nordic ski 
team. In their first meet at 
Norsk in New London, NH, 
St. Michael’s skiers also 
placed very well; with the 
women taking second place 
andthemen finishing third. 


Winooski 655-3373 


Onion River Clippers 
Men's haircuts 


Men's and Women's 
hair care supplies 


Tues - Fri 8 - 5:30 PM 


Sat.7-1PM 


Closed Sun. and Mon. 
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By Richard P. Morin |! 
Stare Writer 


Baseball is a sport 
of grace, brute strength, 
strategy and determination. 
Its mythic past is replete 
with heroic stories, its leg- 
ends transcend time. Base- 
ball has remained America’s 
game, a source for some of 
the nation's most compel- 
ling legends. 

St. Michael's art 
professor Lance Richbourg 
has merged the world of art 
with America’s pastime, 
capturing on canvas some 
of the greatest plays and 
players in the history of the 
game in oil paint. 

His captured mo- 
ments of movements and 
positions have raised base- 
ball to the level of artistry 
that Degas achieved in his 
paintings of ballet dancers. 
He-is known throughout 
the artistic community for 
his work, revered by some, 
shunned by others. The 
criticism Richbourg has re- 
ceived over the serious ar- 
tistic merit of his subject 
has troubled him. 

“Many people look at my 
work suspiciously, catego- 
rizing me as a genre painter 
and illustrator. Baseball is 
almost poetic in its move- 
ments. I want to capture 
that artistry. I make no 
apologies for my work,” 
Richbourg says directly. 

Richbourg’s father, 
Lance Richbourg Sr., was a 


professional baseball player. 


for the Phillies, Senators, 





Braves and Cubs in an 8- 
ycar big league career in the 
1920s and 30s. 

“I had seen this pic- 
ture of my father sliding 
into home. I had never seen 
him play professionally and 
I thought I would take this 
picture and make a paint- 
ing out of it. I thought I 
would only do two or three 
of them,” he says in a slow 


southern drawl recalling 
his roots. 
He painted his first 


baseball painting in 1972 
on his father’s ranch in his 
native state of Florida. What 
started out as a pet project 
has become a lifetime of 


work for Richbourg. After 
close to two decades of 
work he continues to paint 
America’s pastime, despite 
continuing criticism. 

“I am irritated that 
my work only gets noticed 
when the theme of an ex- 
hibit is baseball. Critics, 
museum curators, artists, 
people who don’t know me, 
don’t look upon my work 
as serious. It seems trivial 
to them because it is about 
a game,” he says with his 
eyes flashing a stare at the 
paintings which surround 
him, 

Richbourg said his 
art is easily dismissed by 


others. “Some individuals. 


are prejudiced against my 
work, they are looking at it 
in a superficial way, they 
are not looking for anything 
beyond,” he says. 

Richbourg says he 
has not been comfortable 
with his work since the be- 
ginning. At first he at- 
tempted to rationalize or 
justify it. 

“When you think 
about it, in a way it is a 
stupid thing, it’s not hip 
modern art, it’s sort of 
corny,” he says. 

Richbourg is a man 
who has been stung by his 
critics. Nevertheless, ques- 
tions from others and him- 
self have allowed him to 
arrive at a peaceful resolve. 

“Some artists see 
my subject as asell-out and 
every day I wrestle with the 
question—Have I sold out?” 
he says waving his brush in 
the air. 


tn his 





“Baseball players’ 
positions are graceful, 
unique in balance. Base- 
ball movements almost be- 
gin to look like a dance, as 
opposed to other sports. 
They are moments of very 
graceful action with the 
players running, jumping, 
throwing and _ swinging, 
but every movement is dif- 
ferent from the next,” he 
says. 

Richbourg uses a 
file of photographs as a 
starting point for his art- 
istry. He gathers pictures of 
baseball players from 
Magazines, books, cards 
and actual photographs. 


his oil paintings. 

He often ignores photo- 
graphs formonths and years 
until a theme emerges. 
Richbourg scans each 
photo, looking within the 
moment to discover the ac- 
tion and environment which 
surrounds the players.. 
From these photographs 
Richbourg brings to life the 
plays and players on can- 
vas. Yet his work involves 
more than simply just 
copying old photos. 

“Photos transport 
memories, photos come 
alive. I am able to recreate 
the past through my imagi- 
nation. When! paint from a 
photo I want to imagine 
being there, there is a fair 
amount of interpretation on 
my part,” he says. 

Originally 
Richbourg chose photos 
from the time when his fa- 
ther played baseball in the 
1920s and 1930s. An age 
he describes as “mythic”, a 
time where baseball was 
pure and unobstructed by 
television, advertising and 
money. He believes watch- 
ing his father play well into 
his 50’s on minor league 
barnstorming teams gave 
hima nostalgia forthe game. 
Richbourg now paints all 
the eras of baseball, con- 
centrating on lighting, 
player positions and the 
gravity of the scene. 

Richbourg com- 
pletes_ six paintings in a 
year. He works on multiple 
paintings at once like a hy- 
peractive child looking for 
something new to catch his 
interest. 

Despite criticism 
and doubt from some, 
Richbourg has carved a fi- 
nancially successful occu- 
pation. He sells his work in 
the O.K. Harris Gallery in 
New York City, where his oil 


paintings bring anywhere 
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from $14,000-$18,000. 

When creating a 
work Richbourg is inter- 
ested primarily in the 
lighting and ambiance, 
much like other artists 
have been in creating land- 
scape, historical battle 
and religious paintings. 
He compares his work with 
classical Greek Art, and 
wants to make each paint- 
ing a suspended moment 
of action centering around 
the beauty, grace and the 
movement of the human 
figure. 

“I don’t look for 
emotion in my paintings. 
It just comes out. The emo- 
tion and view of the scene 
is connected to my imagi- 
nation and interpretation 
of a scene,” he says, point- 
ing toward the canvas. 

Det Seperate 
Richbourg’s detractors he 
has found a large market 
for his work, which is one 
of the reasons he contin- 
ues with the subject. 

“It is a_ blessing 
that my paintings find a 
home. It is sort of the way 
parents think about their 
children making their way 
in the world,” he says 
proudly. | 

He says he has 
had fewer than 15 of his 
works returned _ since 
1976. 

“You know I never 
was a baseball fan, I only 
started learning about the 
game in the last 8 years. I 
always admired the game 
but was never really that 
knowledgeable,” he says. 
“I probably never would 
have learned anything 
about the history of the 
game if my gallery owner 
didn't tell me or challenge 
me_ to learn about base- 
ball." 

Many friends, crit- 


Photo’ by Dave Adomais 
Artist Lance Richbourg has been able to capture the essence of America's pastime through 


ics and colleagues ask the 
question: After close to 20 
years when will you change 
your subject? It’s a ques- 
tion Richbourg sometimes 
asks himself. “There is no 
need to look for something 
new right now-- there is a 
demand for my work. When 
it becomes not the right 
thing to do, it will become 
impossible to do. Then I will 
move on.” 

“You know when I 
was a student I envisioned 
myself as a rebel artist, 
painting hard to under- 
stand abstract, arty images 
of gloom.” Ironically he never 


would havethoughtthathis 


artistic rebellion would cen- 
ter around baseball. 


But for Richbourg. . 


the game is still in the last of 
the ninth with two outs, and 
the game is tied with a run- 
ner on third. The batter steps 
to the plate with determina- 
tion and courage in his eyes. 
The batter squares his 
shoulders into the pitch and - 
swings, blasting the ballinto 
left field for a hit. 

The runner rounds 
third racing towards home, 
his body straining to reach 
his final destination. In a 
single motion the crowd rises 
to its feet with silent antici- — 
pation. The throw sails to | 
home plate almost simulta- 
neously with the runner. 
From a cloud of dust the 
umpire emerges to scream— 
“Safe!”.The fans cheer and 
the player is congratulated 
by his teammates who 
swarm onto the field.. 

That moment of 
glory, eternal and drenched 
in heroism has been cap- 
tured by Richbourg’s brush. 
Like many others his mo- 
ment will live on, translated 
for the ages into art. 
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Lady Knights avenge loss with big wins 


By David Provost 
Sports Epitor 


After dropping two 
in a row on the road, the 
St. Michael’s women’s 
basketball team returned 
to the friendly confines of 
Ross Sports Center this 
week and posted two wins 
to up their home record to 
an impressive 9-1. 


Turkington, who was ques- 
tionable before the game with 
an injured knee, played 22 
minutes and contributed 
eight points and eight re- 
bounds. 

Duprat said defense 
was one of the keys to the 
Lady Knights' win over 
Bryant. . “We played good 
defense and got the ball 


put in 18 points and 
grabbed six rebounds. 
Molina added 16 for the 
Lady Knights. 

The women led by 
two at the half and then 
fell behind by as much as 
five early in the second 
half. Duprat said the team 
was able to hold its com- 
posure. 


team effort, played real well, 
and didn’t roll over when we 
got behind,” she said. 
However the Lady 
Knights did get away from 


their game briefly in the 


second half, but were able 
to hold off the Assumption 
team. “We had to get back 
to what was working the 
whole game,” McLoughlin 
said. 


The bulk of the As- 
sumption scoring came from 
Joy Barry whohad 27 points 
and Becky Demos who 
added 12. 

Barry had a last 
second chance to tie the 
game, but missed a hook 
shot and a follow-up shot off 
the rebound came after the 
buzzer. 


On Jan. 21 the ahead. This game was a real “We had a good 
R Lady Knights defeated tribute to the team,” she ae, = 
Bryant 87-71 and on Sat-_ Said. 5 


urday won an exciting Bryant was led by 


game against Assumption, Holly Grinnell (24 pts.) and 
63-61. Heather Houle (14 pts.). 
Against Bryant the With the loss to St. Michael's, 


Bryant fell to 0-8 in North- 
east-10 play. 

The second half was 
the key as the Lady Knights 
were able to take advantage 


women went to the locker 
room at halftime with a 
35-34 lead, and came out 
strong in the second half 
outscoring the Lady Indi- 


ans, 52-37. of their better conditioning 
Sophomore Amy and ran the ball effectively. 
Molina led the way for the "They were staying 


with us for a while, but we 
came out strong in the sec- 
ond half,” co-captain Anne 
McLoughlin. “We run the 
ball real well in our home 
gym and that was our 
strategy for the game.” 
Coming off the win 
against Bryant, the St. 
Michael’s women were able 
to hold off the Lady Hounds 
from Assumption with atwo- 
point win Saturday. 
Turkington returned 
to the starting lineup and 


Lady Knights in the sec- 
ond half, scoring 26 of her 
35 points in the last 20 
minutes. Molina added 14 
rebounds and was 11 of 
13 from the foul line. 
“Amy's going to 
have that kind of game 
every time the team plays 
like that,” Head Coach 
Sue Duprat said. 
Lynne Liebhauser 
and Mary Kerins each 
added 13 points for the 
Lady Knights. Sarah 





Photo by Renee Wojick 
Lady Knight Lynne Liebhauser battles for the ball ina Jan. 21 game against Bryant 
College. The Lady Knights are now 9-1 on their home court this season. 


_Ice Knights drop ninth in a row 
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Poly-Hockey 


Basketball Standings 
MOD Squad 
After Death 
Graff-X 


4-0 
3-0 
3-0 


2-0 
2-0 
1-0 


Dusters 
Tubes 
Screaming VBF's 


By David Provost 
Sports Epitor 


The St. Michael's 
College Hockey team con- 


Nichols jumped ahead to a 
5-0 lead before Joe Beukers 
was able to get on the board 
with his second goal of the 
year. 


Brent Graham scored next 
with his first goal of the 
year, assisted by Lyons and 
Beukers. The Ice Knights 


Fighting Irish 3-3 Swine tinued tostruggle last week, scoring was concluded by 
Hack Attack 2-1 Scalavags losing all three of their Adam Wansiewicz John Berry with an assist 
Crazy Bread 2- Chiefs games and extending their tallied in the third periodto by Mark Needleman. Bill 
AirS 2 Alumni North Stars 0-1 winlaca! etredk io nine cut the defecit to three and Heney had 44 stops in net 


Just Did It 
High Rollers 
JM Lakers 
40 Ouncers 
Holy Smoke 


m ND 


oor 


Trifectors 

St. Michael's Tech 
Faculty/Staff 
Hoops du Jour 
Sneakers 

Alumni 

The Barbarians 
JA's w/Jobs 
Yeah, Right 


— 
Me | 
O'O1S 


O00 FF Ke 
ome a ea 


0-2 
0-2 
0-2 


Captain Morgan 
The Stu's 
Celtics 


Women's Intramural 
Basketball 
Wednesday 7:30-8:30p.m. 
Saturday 1-3 p.m. 
Sunday 7-9 p.m. 





games. 

All three games 
were on the road for the Ice 
Knights, who are now 3-12 
on the season. 

The week started 
out with a tough loss to 
Nichols College on Jan. 21, 
5-3. The Ice Knights then 
traveled to Suffolk Univer- 
sity, where they lost 7-3 on 
Saturday and to Connecti- 
cut College on Sunday, 
where they were defeated 
7-1. 

The Ice Knights 
went into the Nichols (pre- 


_ viously 0-7) game hoping 


to snap out of their losing 
streak. "We were hoping 
that we would work hard 
and come out with a win," 
Head Coach Lou DiMasi 
said. 
"They beat ‘us to 
the puck, and were a much 


better team than,their 0-7. -.. 
record might show," he said. 


Rob Lyons folowed with his 
sixth goal of the season. 
But the score would remain 
at 5-3 as St. Michael's ran 
out of time for a comeback. 
Senior goalie Mark Crowley 
collected 44 saves for the 
Knights. 

"We kept the pres- 
sure and and never quit," 
DiMasi said. 

St. Michael's went 
into Saturday's game with 
Suffolk expecting a tough 
game, considering Suffolk 
had three of the league's 
top four scorers. 

The Ice Knights were 
outgunned 7-4 by Suffolk, 
but DiMasi was happy with 
the team's effort. 

"We played very well 
on Saturday and came upa 
little short,” he said. 

Brendan Callahan 
had St. Michael's first goal 
with assists going to Jeff 
Rouleau and Steve Heney. 


for St. Michael's. 
St. Michael's finished 


the weekend off with Con- 
necticut College as Steve 
Heney collected the lone Ice 
Knight goal in the 7-1 loss. 
Rouleau and Derek Rynne 
assisted on the goal and 
Crowley turned away 46 
shots in net. 

The Ice Knights ninth 
consecutive loss leaves 
DiMasi looking for some 
answers. "We're trying to 
make a lot of adjustments, 
and we are staying very 
positive,” he said. 

"We're not generat- 
ing goals, we're getting shots, 
but not quality shots, he 
said. "We need to tighten up 
on defense and work on our 
goal output." 

The Ice Knights will 
try to break out of their 
slump with an upcoming 
home game against As- 
sumption Feb. 3. 
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Extra effort helps Knights split a pair 


By Richard P. Morin Il 
Stare WriteR 


Effort, hustle, and 
heart is what every coach 
asks from his or her team. 
St. Michael's men’s basket- 
ball Head Coach Tom 
Crowley received all three 
from his players in 
Saturday’s 74-71 loss to 
the Assumption College 
Greyhounds. 

The Knights twice 
overcame 14-point deficits 
and closed within one be- 
fore falling to the number 
one team in the Northeast- 
10 and an Assumption 
team ranked 18th in the 
nation. 

The Knights played 
themselves into a position 
to win with a pressure de- 
fense that held the Grey- 
hounds without a field goal 
for the final 8:14. Forwards 
Keith Odums (10 pts.) and 
Shawn Earl (12 pts.) both 
came up with key baskets 
late in the game. Odums 
put in a layup of a deflected 
inbound pass to close within 
70-69 with 16 seconds to 
play. Assumption’s Drew 
Adderly, who had 26 points, 
stepped to the line making 
two foul shots to give the 
Greyhounds a 72-69 lead. 

Earl then put in a 
rebound ott a missed Mon- 
roe Blakes’ (20 pts) 3-pointer 
with two seconds remain- 
ing, closing the gap to one, 
72-71. Assumption, which 
had_ scored all its points 


from the line in the final 
8:14, iced the game when 
Adderly, who was a perfect 
10 for 10 from the line, hit 
his ninth and 10th foul 
shots. 

The Greyhounds 
fired up 30 3-pointers in 
the game connecting on 1U 
of them, with Adderly and 
Craig Radcliffe hitting 4 
each. ; 

- Fhe Knights, trail- 
ing 36-22 in the first half, 


Photo by Renee Wojick 
St. Michael's Troy Brown drives down the court in a game 
Jan. 21 against Bryant College. The Purple Knights won 

77-69. 





went on a 12-O run, closing 
the gap to 36-34. Adderly’s 
heroics and a John Carroll 
3-pointer at the buzzer gave 
the Greyhounds a 43-35 
halftime lead. 

On Jan. 21 the 
men’s team received an un- 
expected explosion from 
Blakes in the second half 
to propel itself to a 77-69 
victory over Bryant College. 

Blakes, who scored 
19 of his 21 points in the 


Swim teams finish strong to 
break three school records 


By Angela Marie Frye ; 
Stare Writer 


The St. Michael’s 
men and women’s swim 
teams broke three school 
records Jan. 19, in a losing 
eliort tc Albany. 

In an individual 
performance, Jeremy Kane 
shattered the previous 
1,000-yard freestyle school 
record by 11 seconds, with 
a time of 10:55. 

Amy Foley, Karen 
Crider, Patty Hedges and 
Jeanne Zadrozny set a 
school record in the 200- 
yard medley relay. Jeremy 
Kane, John Swan, Tom 
Kane and Charles Brewer 
also set arecord inthe men's 
200-yard medley. 

Themenandwomen 
both swam to impressive 
victories Saturday night 
against Plattsburgh State. 
The final score for the men 


was 115.5 to 105, while the 
women won 118 to 81. 

First place finishes 
for the men included: Jer- 
emy Kane in the 200-yard 
freestyle and Jeff Brazinsky 
in the 50-yard freestyle, 
and 100-yard back stroke. 

Also in the 200- 
yard medley relay, Jim 
Dowd took first place while 
Swan came in a close sec- 
ond. Swan also took first 
in the 100-yard fly. 

The men swept the 
100-yard freestyle in an ex- 
citing race with Dowd tak- 
ing first, Tom Kane second, 
and Kevin Bourke with a 
close third. 

Dave Spero took first 
place in the second round 
of diving. 

On the women’s 
side, Crider had first place 
finishes in the 50-yard 
freestyle, and 200-yard in- 


dividual medley. 

Foley took first in 
the 100-yard fly, 100-yard 
breast stroke, and second 
place in the 200-yard indi- 
vidual medley. 

Hedges took first 
in the 100-yard freestyle 
while Heather Babcock was 
a close second. 

The women also 
took first place in the 400- 
yard freestyle relay to 
wrap up the meet. 

In the diving cat- 
egory, Zadrozny took first 
place in the first and sec- 
ond rounds. 

“Overall we had 
some good times," Coach 
Danita Pokorny said. “The 
times of the sprinters are 
coming down. Onthewhole, 
they did what it took to 
win." 


second half, missed the Jan. 
19 game against Quinnipiac 
with a bad ankle. Blakes 
began the game _ on the 
bench and only saw limited 
action in the first half. 

“Monroe hit his first 
shot in the first half, but I 
thought he was struggling. 
His reactions seemed to be 
slowed and he seemed to 
have difficulty cutting,” 
Crowley said: 

While Blakes sat on 
the bench, the Knights 
sputtered on the court. 
Bryant’s pressing defense 
frustrated the Knights into 
sloppy play in their half- 
court sets. The Knights 
turned over the ball 13 times 
in the first half as Bryant 
seized a 33-30 halftime lead. 

To begin the second 
half the Knights switched 
to a motion offense and in- 
serted Blakes into the line 
up. The switch proved 
deadly for the Indians as 
Blakes moved off screens 
to handle the ball. Blakes 
did most of his damage 
from the line, hitting 12 of 
14 foul shots. 

“In the second half 
we switched to a motion of- 
fense concentrating on our 
screening. Once we got 
that_going we switched a 





few times and the guys be- 
gan to free up Monroe,” 
Crowley said. 

Crowley _ praised 
the work of senior captain 
Bryan Duffy on Bryant’s 
Julius Sacko. 

“Sacko’s in the top 
five in scoring and re- 
bounding in the league. 
We told Bryan he was going 
to score points (18) but 
how hard he would have to 
work for them was the key 
and Bryan certainly made 
him work,” Crowley said. 


The game remained — 


tied at 61-61 with 3:09 re- 
maining when the Knight's 
defense took over keying a 
11-0 run. Alexis Sherard 
(11 pts.) hit a baseline 
jumper and a foul shot, 
Blakes was four for four 
from the line, Troy Brown 


‘(13 pts.) hit a lay-in and 


Paul Culpo(10 pts., 5 asts.) 
hit two foul shots. 

Bryant made one 
final run closing within 72- 
67 with 37 seconds re- 
maining, but two Bryan 
Duffy foul shots iced the 
victory for the Knights. 

The Knights are 
now 6-9 overall and 2-5 in 
the Northeast-10 play. 


Athlete of the Week 


Photo by Dave Adomato 
Freshman swimmer Jeremy Kane shattered the school 
record in the 1000-yard freestyle on Jan. 19. He finished 
with a time of 10:55, 11 seconds better than the previous 
mark. 





